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The Torch 


By ExvizasBetu R. FINLey 


Tu God of the Great Endeavour gave me a torch to bear. 

I lifted it high above me in the dark and murky air 

And straightway with loud hosannas the crowd acclaimed its light 

And followed me as I carried my torch thro’ the starless night; 

Till mad with the people's praises and drunken with vanity 

I forgot ‘twas the torch that drew them and fancied they followed 
me. 


But slowly my arm grew weary upholding the shining load 

And my tired feet went stumbling over the hilly road 

And I fell with the torch beneath me. Ina moment the flame 
was out! 

Then lo, from the throng a stripling sprang forth with a mighty 
shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered and lifted it high again 

Till fanned by the winds of heaven it fired the souls of men! 

And as I lay in the darkness, the feet of the trampling crowd 

Passed over and far beyond me, its peans proclaimed aloud, 

While I learned, in the deepening shadows, this glorious verity: 

‘Tis the torch that the people follow whoever the bearer be! 


From the New England Magazine, Volume 34. March-August, 1906, page 347 
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The President's Message 


[HE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


O MANY of our readers the new name will come as a surprise, but it is confidently 
expected that they will welcome it as heartily as do the great majority of those 
who for eight and twenty years have watched the marvellous development of 

the founder’s vision, the growing inclusiveness of this great civic movement. 

In 1900, three years after the first national meeting was called, I had the privi- 
lege of being present at the organization of the New Jersey Branch. Mrs. Theodore 
Birney, in the eloquent address in which she set forth the ideals of the Congress, then 
expressed the belief that the day would come when not only the mothers but also the 
fathers, would awake to a sense of the responsibilities of parenthood—and now that 
day has dawned. Would that she were here to rejoice with us in this fulfillment of 
her high hopes! 

In 1915, because of the expansion of the Parent-Teacher side of the work, and 
the increasing interest in it of fathers and other men educators, it was found neces- 
sary to provide for this new membership in some way, and the first change was made 
in the original title, which then became the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, a cumbersome name, and one which presented a contradiction 
to our principles, which provide not for a club or association membership, but for 
that which has always been one of our strongest assets, the direct connection of every 
individual with the state and national groups. It also excluded fathers and teachers 
unless they belonged to a parent-teacher association, and more and more frequently 
has come the criticism that we were doing a widening work under a name which took 
no cognizance of the fact. The new form brings us back to the idea of the founder— 
the personal recognition of every individual, whether father, mother or teacher, as a 
factor in child welfare whose active co-operation is needed for the achievement of 
our aims and purposes. Fathers’ Clubs, Mothers’ Study Circles, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Sunday-school teachers, educators from the kindergarten to the college, 
and the great mass of citizens who by their daily life and work are equally teachers of 
the child in their midst—all these find their place in this coming together of parents 
and teachers to secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual education. 


\ CHALLENGE AND AN ANSWER 


In the May issue of one of the greatest of our monthly magazines, one which is 
the home companion of several millions of American women, appeared an editorial, 
“The Disposition to Do Right.” It was based upon and built around a letter which 
emphasized the present-day need for character education, and which urged that it be 
made a feature of the curriculum of every school. The letter was vivid, earnest, force- 
ful in its appeal for the cultivation of a deeper moral sense in the youth of our coun- 
try, and it proceeded upon the assumption that “what you would see in the youth of 
the nation you must first put into the public schools.” But a wise, far-seeing editor 
looked into the heart of the problem, turned away from the teachers, already over- 
burdened with their tasks, and boldly flung the challenge where it should lie—at the 
feet of the parents. 

How shall we meet it? To take it up is but the first step in a long and hard- 
fought battle, a struggle with ignorance and indifference, with the blunders of the 
head and of the heart. We are not yet strong enough in numbers and in power to say 
to the world, “This task is ours; sit ye by until we return victorious.” Dare we, less 

an one eightieth part of the parents and teachers of America, ever hope to arouse 
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NEWS OF THE STATES 








GEORGIA 
A copy of one of the typed Bulletins sent out 
month to all members of the Glenwood Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of Decatur. 


GLENWOOD BULLETIN—FEBRUARY 
P..T. A. Activrries 


1. Executive Board entertained all “new” moth- 
ers and the teachers with a luncheon at the 
school. 


2. Tea was given to mothers of First Grade at 
Mrs. Gordy’s. 

3. Tea to mothers of Mrs. Harbiur's grade at 
Mrs. Henderson's. 

4. Tea to mothers of Second Grade at Mrs. 
Jeter’s. 

5. Tacky Party, managed by Mrs. Allen and 
Mrs. Blaine, of Fifth Grade. Lots of fun! $14.00 
netted. 

6. Mesdames Fulton, Napier, Blaine and Jeter 
represented Glenwood at the DeKalb County 
P..T. A. Council held on January 23, U. D. C. 
Chapter House. 

7. Your President attended Fifth District Con- 
ference in Atlanta February 1, and State Execu- 
tive Board meeting in Macon, January 30. 

8. Rest room attractively refurnished. 

9. High-grade thermometers place in each room. 

10. Party given children for perfect attendance 
for fourth month. 

11. Paid membership of 135. 

12. Printing press bought for Second Grade. 

13. Instruments bought for First Grade Or- 
chestra. 

ScHoor Activities 

1. Program on Lee’s Birthday, January 19. 

2. Thrift Week observed with program on Benja- 
min Franklin, dramatization of early life, wise 
sayings and music; 190 children have savings 
accounts; 100 per cent. our goal. 

3. Program on “Care of Our School.” 

4. Program on “Safety.” All programs develop 
great spirit among pupils. 

5. Adopted physical tests prepared by National 
Playground and Recreation Committee; play- 
ground equipment enlarged to meet requirements. 
All children taking great interest in this work, 
hoping to win bronze medals at end of year. 

6. Five boys and three girls’ basketball teams 
organized in Sixth Grade. Regular schedule of 
play followed each day. 

7. Palmer method of penmanship adopted by 
Decatur schools. Normal class of teachers organ- 
ized at Glenwood for certificates in this work. 

8. Fourteen-piece orchestra directed by Mrs. 
Clarke organized. 

9. Glee Clubs in the following grades: Sixth, 
Mrs. Harbour’s; Fifth and Fourth. 

10. Entire Glenwood faculty attended lecture in 
Atlanta given by Dr. O'Shea, outstanding educator 
of America. 

Attention! Regular meeting, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 13, 3 o’clock. 


Parents’ Test 

1. Do you visit the school to inquire about your 
child's progress and deportment and to see if 
you can help the teacher to help the child? 

2. Do you encourage your child in respect for 
teachers and others in authority? 

3. Do you send your child to bed in time so 
that he will be rested and fixed for study? 

4. Do you provide plain, nourishing food and 
see that your child is up in time to eat a good 
breakfast? 

5. Do you teach your child to read the papers 
and find out the best in them, and do you en- 
courage an interest in public affairs? 

6. Do you avoid gossip and telling of inci- 
dents which may be misinterpreted by your 
children? 

7. Do you encourage helpful conversation at the 
table? 

8. Do you interest yourself in your child’s 
sports and emusement and friendships? 

9. De you comply with the rules of public 
health in your home, and do you keep in mind 
the fact that while the school may do much to 
instill the right principles, your children are han- 
dicapped if you do not support it, by ins*illing 
obedience and high ideals of patriotism and per- 
sonal life? 

10. Do you know what the lucky children in 
enlightened and up-to-date communities are get- 
ting? 

The psychological atmosphere of the home is 


the foundation of the child’s success in after life, 


more than scholarship. 


LOUISIANA 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Mangham, 
Louisiana, was organized November, 1922, with a 
membership of fifty. 

Mrs. Winifred Carberry, National Field Sec- 
retary, has been with the Association twice. Each 
time she gave help and encouragement. 

One of the first steps of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation was to look into the sanitary condition of 
the school. 
the best conditions possible. 

An Alkahest Lyceum course was arranged for 
1923-1924 under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Movement to organize Boy Scouts was made 
and carried through, the Association standing 
ready to furnish uniforms and other things 
needed. Our Scouts are interested and working. 
They are very fortunate to have the backing of 
an interested community. 

At Christmas time the Association put on the 
sale of the Christmas Seals. 

Needing funds, the Parent-Teacher Association 
put on a play, clearing about seventy dollars. 
Quite a bit of home talent was found in our little 
city. 

Steps have been taken to beautify the school 
grounds and streets. We are planning to make 
the effort to add shrubs and trees to the school’s 


It has extended its aid in securing © 
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new grounds, With the erection of a $100,000 
school building will come the opportunity of 
service. wae 
Monthly programs are interesting and instruc- a Ae 
tive. Every effort is made to present vital sub- eee 4 
jects of the day. Not only members take part, ot 5a 
bat the school children gladly contribute their , ae 
efforts. The meetings are held in the evening, " _— 
as it is then possible for the men to attend. mea 
our : , ‘ 
» if They have taken an active part in the programs. 
. In fact they have put on whole numbers. ty 
fon This organization desires most earnestly to ad- bs 
vance every good cause in the community, state 
on and nation. It is glad to co-operate in those 
, undertakings that will surround our boys and 
- gg thoes right rig ~ neg wry ine aye yee : 
to become strong, happy, right-minded men an 
good women—a part of our great nation of to-morrow. BEGINNINGS 
pers tate 
~ MISSOURI " OF BEAUTY 
Five THousanp MorHers ih 
inci- wie (Editorial from the — ya ) a Such a precious little thing—you 
your at was an impressive sight when five thou- . 
sand Kansas City mothers met at Convention almost wish she never would 
t the Hall. They were only a part of the twenty-two grow up. 
thousand membership of the Parent-Teacher Asso- But deep in your heart you've a 
ild’s | ciation. It was the annual observance of the As- icture 
| sociation’s greater aims and activities. P z ‘ 
ublic Five thousand mothers! What a representa- That same little daughter at 
mind tion! Back of that, seventeen thousand more eighteen. One day—a sturdy 
; to mothers, all co-operating with the public school school girl. The next—as deli- 
1an- system of the city. re iful 
ling What a power for the good of the coming gen- cately beautiful as a rose. 
per- eration is here denoted! And what a power for Bright eyes, the clear coloring of 
: vd — — ve om — ews ye wage health, even lovely facial contours, 
> o o 
»s comes — y seeking to achieve better things, depend much upon care of the 
Kansas City has broken another world record. teeth in early years. 
ne is This time she has assembled the largest num- So save young teeth from grit. 
life, ow “ —_ Fe Parent-Teacher Association Choose a safe non-gritty dental 
ounder’s Day Rally. > ’ 
Mothers and fathers wearing arm bands and cream. Children use Colgate’s 
waving banners came to participate in the tenth willingly and regularly because of 
zham, | annual Founder’s Day Rally of the Kansas City its delicious flavor. 
fith a | Council of the Missouri Branch of the National f the f b 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- For the sake of the future buy 
Sec- | tion. Colgate’s today. A LARGE tube 
Each | It was an impressive, never to be forgotten sight costs 25c. 
to see mothers (some with babies in their arms), 
or As- fathers and friends in all walks of life, coming Colgate & Company 
ion of from the four corners of the city, all united with 906 
suring the same tie, the tie that binds parenthood and BeeakieheGs 
the welfare of the child. 
sd for | As different groups settled themselves, cheers 
‘arent- and songs re-echoed. Here was a group with 
swishing blue and white tassels tied to bamboo 
made canes, over there a delegation capped in a turban 
nding of purple and orange, and so on until the beauty 
things | of the rainbow paled in comparison. Truth in Advertising 
king. When Mrs. R. D. Rankin, chairman of the implies Honesty 
ing of aD stepped through a large red paper heart in Manufacture 
the heart of America) at the back of the plat- 
on the | form and escorted Mrs. A. H. Reeve, the national . COLGATE & CO. 
: ° ept. 575 199 Fulton Street New York City | 
President; Mrs. F. O. Cox, the state President: f ‘al si f Ribbo 
ciation | Mrs. Paul F. Cope, Kansas City Council Presi- Please send me, free, a trial size o my 
lollars. | dent, to their seats on the platform, it was truly Dental Cream. 
r little = motherhood united. "ERG 
Mrs. Reeve, using her own words, was sur- ere as) 
school prised, even amazed, at the size of the gathering. Address 
make ly once before had she seen a larger delega- i wersseceeeransensennennseneaeneransaness en 
hool’s tion in the interest of child welfare and that was d eS | 
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the world conference on education held in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. John R. Jones, eminent director of com- 
munity singing, accompanied by the Montgomery 
Ward orchestra, led the audience in singing a 
group of familiar songs. 

Greetings were brought from the Kansas City 
Council, the Board of Education, the state, and 
from the founder of the Missouri Branch, our 
Mrs. E. R. Weeks. 

The main address of the day was by our na- 
tional President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve. After her 
talk we felt as never before that it is our national 
and we were a part of this big organization with 
a membership of over 600,000 members with every 
state in the Union. but one, being organized. 
Mrs. Reeve stated that as never before, the 
fathers and mothers in the home were backing 
up the schools and the educational forces were 
co-operating with the homes, both earnestly work- 
ing for the betterment of the future generation. 

Lunch was served on the roof garden of the 
hall to over 1,700 persons. 

Mr. I. I. Cammack, Superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City Public Schools, in his pleasing man- 
ner, emphasized the thought expressed by Mrs. 
Reeve in the morning co-operation between the 
home and school. 


From Missourt BULLETIN 


SoctaL WELFARE 

Parent-teacher associations in various communi- 
ties have sent in reports of their work carried 
on by the Social Service Department or a com- 
mittee which cares for this interest. Many of 
them tell of clothing made and distributed, of 
the giving of baskets, and of other kinds of as- 
sistance. 

The parent-teacher association understands how 
carefully all relief giving must be handled to 
protect children from adverse or slighting com- 
ments that hurt and humiliate childish pride, 
and to insure consideration for the family’s pri- 
vacy and self-respect. In the larger cities, par- 
ent-teacher associations work through the city 
councils. In the smaller cities a joint committee 
from the various schools takes charge of relief 
giving, so that local comments and gossip are 
prevented. 

Parent-teacher associations understand, too, that 
families many times need more than material 
relief in the way of food, clothing, rent. They 
need friendly encouragement and neighborliness, 
regular employment, help in household manage- 
ment, opportunities for social contacts and good 
times. We sometimes forget how starved some 
lives are for acquaintances and friends, and also 
how limited are the resources of many people 
to fill their own leisure time happily or satis- 
factorily. 

The Social Welfare chairman would like to 
have the Social Service Committee, or Mutual 
Help Department, or whatever the name is, re- 
port the variety of services which it can render 
in a given school district. 

Bessie A. McCLeNAHAN, 
Chairman. 


Course 1N LEADERSHIP FOR PARENT-TEACHER 
WorRKERS 
A Summer Course on Leadership is being 
offered by the State University at Columbia, for 


the members of our associations the week of 
June 16. 

This course is free, the only expense being such 
personal expense as may be necessary to make 
the trip. 

The national Field Secretary, Mrs. Carberry, is 
to be present to give the work in detail and we 
hope that every Circle in the state will have a 
representative. 

Care GIRARDEAU 
(Mrs. T. J. Carruther) 


Morley circle, organized a few months ago, has 
raised $100 for congress work and is having good 
programs, also. 

May Green circle held a Valentine program, 
preceded by chicken-pie supper. Program given 
by the children; over $100 was made to be used 
for playground equipment. 

Cape Girardeau Parent-Teacher Association 
council will co-operate with the physical director 
in securing play periods at regular and stated 
days at the two public parks, through the vaca- 
tion months. We hope many schools and com- 
munities may yet ask to be organized before 
schools close. 

Richmond Heights, Maplewood, has a Parent- 
Teacher Association whose activities have dem- 
onstrated a true vision of child welfare work. 
Providing equipment for the school that added 
pleasure and profit for the pupils, a kindly care 
over those needing help, the promotion of cul- 
tural advantages for the district tell in part the 
work of this splendid organization. Some of 
the special work done during the past year is 
interesting. A cafeteria was maintained, and free 
lunches and milk were furnished nine pupils dur- 
ing the year. The proceeds of a masquerade 
party, $100, were used to purchase a set of blocks 
for the kindergarten, which was also provided 
with one construction train, four construction au- 
tomobiles and a picture entitled “Penny a Bunch.” 
An opera, with a cast of forty people and elab- 
orate settings, was an event of the year. The 
profit from this , $179, was used for school equip- 
ment. The association expended $106 on the gym, 
and it also had charge of the school picnic. 
Recently, a successful rummage sale was held. 
Plans are complete for the purchase of reading 
tables for each room and a considerable addi- 
tion to the school library. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hicu Potnt PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Hap ANNIVERSARY 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the Ray 
Street School held a “birthday” meeting at the 
school, celebrating the first anniversary of the 
school. The occasion was an interesting and en- 
joyable one and demonstrated the splendid strides 
the school has made since its opening. 

The school had a handsome white birthday 
cake decorated with violets and on it was one 
pink candle. The children of the first grade 
came in and formed a circle around the cake and 
sang “Birthday Greetings,” and then the candle 
was blown out by little Miss Coe, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. S. S. Coe, who is the youngest child 
in the school. 

Reports of the year’s work followed. The 
library project was explained by Mrs. Talbert. 
The school library was presented by the Parent- 
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Teacher Association and the Association also pays 
Mrs. Talbert for her service as librarian, this 
service being rendered in addition to her duties 
as teacher. Mrs. Fred Eshelman reported for 
the playground committee, which has accomplished 
much during the year. This committee started 
the fund for the purchase of a Victrola. Mrs. 
R. E. Ransom, principal of the school, told of 
the purchase of a motion-picture machine. Mrs. 
V. W. Idol told of the purchase of the furniture. 

The Association raised during the year the sum 
of $3,040.76, all of which has been expended for 
school equipment. Mention was made of the 
possibilties of this association financing a com- 
bination nurse and visiting teacher for another 
year. Miss Ransom spoke very highly of the 
services rendered by Miss Council, school nurse, 
in her duties to the school. 

A report was made on Better Speech Week and 
the Association decided to give $5.00 to the chil- 
dren who won the contest. Motion was made that 
the Parent-Teacher Association give a most hearty 
endorsement to the educational movement that is 
in the atmosphere at present, and has as its ob- 
jective a new high school. A letter from Mrs. 
Wiley H. Swift, of Greensboro, was read, enclos- 
ing a resolution for the Association to sign 
and send to the legislature regarding child labor 
in the factories. 

George Denny, of Chapel Hill, business mana- 
ger of the Carolina Playmakers, was present 
and spoke of the success with which the players 
are meeting this spring, playing to packed houses 
everywhere they go. They are to play here under 
the auspices of the Ray and Elm Street Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Attention was called to the planting of shrub- 
bery around the school and also the planting of 
twenty-five maple trees around the edge of the 
grounds. It was announced that two speakers 
have given addresses recently at the school: C. L. 
Coon, Superintendent of Schools in Wilson, and 
Wilson County, and Mrs. W. H. Swift, of the 
Child Welfare Department. 

The Mocksville Parent-Teacher Association has 
been up and doing this winter. A Victrola has 
been purchased for the school, the auditorium 
painted, and a cake sale and oyster supper 
has helped provide funds for the contemplated 
playground equipment. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Faison held 
its regular meeting in the schoolhouse auditorium. 

The general subject of this meeting was 
“Study.” Miss Elizabeth Hicks ably discussed the 
need of regularity and recreation, both physical 
and mental, as aids to study. She also stressed 
the need of home work, regardless of how many 
periods a child has in school. 

Mrs. O. L. McCullen presented the duties of 
parents along this line as being not the teaching 
the assigned lessons so much as supplying sup- 
plementary facts and information to stimulate in 
the individual child a desire to learn. 

Mr. C. Beems spoke forcibly and convincingly 
on the need of agriculture and home economics 
being taught in the schools as fitting children for 
their life work and showed that these should not 
supplant the subjects now being taught, but be 
additional. 


Throughout the school “Grade Mothers” have 
been elected and these ladies were officially pre- 
sented to the Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm SHow Bootu 


The State P.-T. A., with the co-operation of 
the Department of Public Instruction and Health, 
held its first booth at the State Farm Show in 
Harrisburg. The undertaking was a success chiefly 
on account of the splendid support given by the 
above departments and Henry Klugh, manager 
of the show. Through the kindness of Dr. J. 
George Becht, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, L. H. Dennis, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and H. E. Gayman, Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, secured our space at no expense to 
our organization. 

Miss Katherine Pritchett, Supervisor of Nutri- 
tion, gave us outlines to be distributed concerning 
good lunches and bad lunches, and the equipment 
needed for a one-course hot lunch in rural schools 

Dr. Mary Riggs Noble, Chief of the Pre-School 
Division of the Bureau of Child Health, gave a 
great amount of help. She appointed Miss Annie 
E. Miller community organizer of the Bureau, to 
give the association her splendid services for the 
entire time. Miss Miller brought with her a 
great number of circulars concerning health, which 
she distributed during the week, and also a pair 
of baby scales on which a large doll was seen 
in the process of being weighed. Dr. C. J. Hollis- 
ter, Chief of the Dental Division, had Miss Leona 
M. Mitchell, dental hygienist, help us, and also 
loaned us his attractoscope, which was a very 
great attraction. Miss Mitchell’ had circulars con- 
cerning the care of the teeth. C. Valentine Kirby, 
Director of Art Education, loaned us a large num- 
ber of posters. The booth was decorated by Mrs. 
William R. McCord with posters from the De- 
partment of Health, Bureau of Art Education, 
and two P.-T. A. posters, drawn by Miss Mar- 
garet Rauch and the Art Club of Edison Junior 
High School. 

Many members of the various P.-T. A.’s in and 
about the city aided in taking care of the booth, 
distributing the Association literature and speak- 
ing to passersby on the subject of Parent-Teacher 
organization, 


SEVENTH District Honors PRESIDENT 


On February 13, 1924, a luncheon in honor of 
our State President was given by the Seventh 
District at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. This was the outcome of a round-table 
conference called in Philadelphia on January 6, at 
which twenty representatives from all seven coun- 
ties were present. The response was enthusiastic; 
each County Chairman worked earnestly to make 
it a success, and their efforts were demonstrated 
to have been well worthy of praise, since 185 
guests were present. The object of the luncheon 
was, primarily, to pay honor to the devoted work 
of Mrs. Kiernan; but, further, to awaken interest 
in our work, to promote the organization of more 
associations, and the affiliation of associations not 
already receiving the inspiration that comes from 
affiliation with the parent body. 

Mrs. Walter E. Greenwood, of Coatesville, Pa., 
presided. Dr. Floyd Tomkins, of Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, was among the speakers; 
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Tourthh Health Crusade Article 





They are constantly playing 


with dang 


the things other mothers leave un- 
done, are a daily menace to your 
children? 

That every playmate they have may un- 
wittingly jeopardize their health? 

That one out of three of the neighbor 
children is undernourished and therefore a 
constant magnet for disease which he can 
spread in turn to your own children? 

That malnutrition is so prevalent among 
children that if it were infectious every 
school in the country would have to be closed? 


He: you ever stopped to consider that 


e . ° 


You can not keep your children under lock and 
key. The only thing you can do to protect them, 
is to fight the evils that surround them. 


Malnutrition is one of these evils—one of the 
greatest child evils we have today in this country. 
Its extent is amazing—almost unbelievable, con- 
sidering our natjonal prosperity. It affects rich 
and poor, good homes and bad, your neighbor, 
your schools, your immediate friends. 


Two years ago the Nutrition Staff of the Borden 
Company began experimenting with malnourished 
school children. Over 1,000 such children came 
under their observation. They found that mal- 
nutrition could be corrected through proper ob- 
servance of the fundamental health habits, and 
the addition of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk to the child’s daily diet. 


— 


— — - 
_ 






= 
TndeMark of Tue Borex ConP™” 
y me U8 Pee OF 








immediately. 


Name 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
895 Borden Bldg., New York 


Please send me the 8 Little Books 


cr 


Eagle Brand is familiar to millions of Americans. 
It is milk, pure whole cow’s milk combined with 
sugar. It contains vital elements for promoting 
health and growth—body building proteins, vita- 
mins, and energy producing carbohydrates. The 
undernourished child needs heat and energy giv- 
ing foods most of all. Eagle Brand is exceptionally 
rich in them because of its sugar content. 


What you can do 


IF you wish to protect your family, join the Borden 
Health Crusade—and write at once for the now 
famous 3 Little Books. 


The 3 Little Books contain all necessary infor- 
mation about malnutrition and what to do for it. 
They tell you what to feed your children; they 
contain a careful record of the Borden experi- 
ments; they give health rules, height and weight 
charts, calory and vitamin tables. A wonderful 
set—simple, easy to read, indispensable to every 
mother. And free—because the Borden Company 
is solidly behind this movement for better health 
among children, since all treatment of malnutri- 
tion leads inevitably to the greater consumption 
of milk—the child’s basic food. 


. e e 


BECOME a real Health Crusader — not only by 
taking care of your own children but by spread- 
ing knowledge on this absorbing subject to others. 


The coupon below will bring you the 3 Little 
Books. Clip it today —Send it today. THE 
BORDEN COMPANY, 395 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Use 2 tablespoonfuls of Eagle 
Brand to % cup (standard meas- 
ure) cold water. (Pour the milk 
from the canto the spoon.) Give 
twice this amount each day to 
the underweight child. His 
rapid gain will astonish you. 
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also Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia Schools; Dr. Linglebach, of the Board 
of Education; Dr. Lucy Wilson, of the Southern 
High School for Girls, who is fostering the “Know 
Your School” Movement; and Dr. Bertha Chapman 
Cady, of the American Social Hygiene Association. 
Mrs. J. C. Lippincott, a former president and an 
Honorary President of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and Mrs. William Brice, Jr., one of our Vice 
Presidents, brought greetings. 

The success of the luncheon may best be judged 
by the fact that from all over we hear of associa- 
tions who wish to affiliate; of communities who 
want to organize; of individuals who want to 
know more about the work, so they -can gather 
together groups of their neighbors and try to 
interest them in forming new associations. The 
Southeastern District has received an impetus 
that is almost amazing, and certainly encouraging. 
We are expecting a banner year. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Liprary Heap TALKS 


The Olneyville Free Library entertained the 
Mothers’ Club of the Ralph Street School at their 
regular meeting in Library Hall. Miss Alice I. 
Hazeltine, Supervisor of Young People’s Reading, 
Providence Public Library, was the speaker, and 
she outlined the treasures of literature for chil- 
dren. 

Beginning with Mother Goose and fairy stories, 
old and new, she suggested paths leading to folk- 
lore and the great epics, to poetry, to history, and 
to the worth-while, well-written stories of adven- 
ture, sport, history, or school life for the older 
boys and girls. 

Arranged on tables about the hall were many 
of the books to which she referred, such as “Dr. 
Doolittle’s Post Office,” which won for its author, 
Hugh Lofting, the Newberry Medal, awarded each 
year by the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
American Library Association; De la Mare’s 
“Peacock Pie,” Boutet de Monvel’s “Jeanne 
D’Arc” and the stirring tales of Charles Boardman 
Hawes, including “The Dark Frigate,” published 
since his untimely death. 

f special interest to Rhode Islanders,” said 
Miss Hazeltine, “is ‘Ella, a Schoolgirl of the Six- 
ties,’ by Tappan, since the little Ella of the story 
attended the former Lapham Institute in North 
— as well as a public school in Provi- 
ence.” 


Refreshments were served by the hostess. 


DentaL CLINIC 

The James C. Potter Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Pawtucket also reports a wonderful work 
in the establishment of a dental clinic in the 
James C. Potter School. This work was started 
in September. In a short time a chair was in- 
stalled—which is nearly paid for—equipment has 
been furnished by the Association, necessary 
plumbing has been done by the city fathers, and 
the school dentist has charge two days a week. 
About two hundred children have been treated. 


MotTion-Picture MACHINE 


In October, the Lexington Avenue-Sacket Street 
Parent- Teacher Association caused to be installed 
in the new Sacket Street Grammar School, a 


motion-picture machine at a cost of $800. Three 
of the officers signed the note. Through efforts 
of the children, handbills left at doors and a 
broadcast message on the radio by Mrs, F. A. 
Church, by courtesy of the Outlet Company, the 
interest of the friends of the school was aroused. 
From receipts from several motion pictures and 
two whists held at school, the first note was paid 
in February, and the prospect is encouraging that 
the entire cost will be covered this year, when 
the machine will become the property of the 
Sacket Street School as a gift of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Luncu Room 

The North Kingston Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion started its second big project in January, 
when it opened the lunch room in the Wickford 
School. From the first week the proceeds have 
covered all expenses. Nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five children are served each noon. The 
school Board willingly assisted this work by in- 
stalling necessary plumbing and building cup- 
boards. The Association raised $100 for part 
equipment while remaining equipment was fur- 
nished by donation. In referring to the work of 
this organization, Mr. James E. Reynolds, Chair- 
man of School Committee of Warwick, said, “An 
organization existing solely for the purpose of 
promoting higher ideals among our boys and 
girls has my hearty approval and I appeal to 
all for a generous support of the work of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Town of North 
Kingston.” The Superintendent of Schools of 
the town, Mr. Elmer Hussey, added his voice of 
approval. “I have already found your friendly 
co-operation with myself and the school committee 
a great help in my work.” 


WASHINGTON 
BELLINGHAM HicH ScHOOL 


Parent-Teacher Associations are paying more 
than usual attention to the physical activities of 
the students. A splendid tennis court, strictly 
modern, has been one of the enterprises promoted 
by the Whatcom Association. They hope to attract 
the state tournaments this year. 


Spokane—NortH CentraL Hic 

Inaugurated a “Know-Your-School-Better” cam- 
paign in September. This action followed a dis- 
cussion which accentuated the specific need for a 
general education among parents of high school 
students, along the line of the high school 
gram. The following list of queries pre by 
the school principal has supplied the is for 
the Mothers’ Club programs throughout the year, 
with the exception of those of a social nature. 
The benefit to all concerned can be readily con- 
ceived: 

What are the courses being offered in North 
Central? Which one is your child taking? Is it 
the one your child should take? Why? How 
many semesters has Mary (or John) been in 
school? How many credits toward graduation 
has she? Is she ahead or behind her grade? 
What equipment has your school to help present 
the studies your child takes? What should it 
have? How large are Mary’s classes? How large 
should they be? What other organized work of 
the school, besides regular classes, is M in- 
terested in? Girls’ League? What is the Girls’ 
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League? What is its purpose? History? Achieve- 
ments? etc. What is the Boys’ Foundation? What 
is its purpose? History? Achievements? etc. 
Clubs—what ones are here? Are they all wholly 
beneficial and necessary? What is expected of the 
schools in this matter? What is the school now 
doing? Should home, or school, accept the greater 
responsibility in moral training? What sort of 
co-operation should be undertaken in the matter 
of moral training? Have you made a real in- 
spection of the High School Library? What use 
is Mary making of the Library? How closely do 
you advise with her about such matters as day 
by day success in class work? Have you done 
you can to help to make home conditions 
right for home study?—room, light, freedom from 
disturbances, regular hours, etc. How many of 
Mary’s teachers have you met and talked with? 
How many times have you visited in one of her 
classes? What does Mary’s teacher know about 
Mary’s home, family, ambitions, possible obstacles, 
etc.? If she knew the child’s traits as you know 
them, could she succeed better? Can the work 
of the teacher be performed better than it now 
is, if that teacher had the whole-hearted, well- 
informed, widespread co-operation of the mothers 
of her pupils? and fathers, too? Can the whole 
complex work of the school be performed better 
than it now is, if the school should receive the 
interested attention and constructive criticism of 
large numbers of its patrons organized for sys- 
tematic study and effective self-expression? 
‘BREMERTON—CHARLESTON Union Hicu 
Has solved the problem of introducing parents, 
teachers and heads of student groups and school 
board members in that section. For the past two 
years for its September reception to teachers, the 
Union High School Parent-Teacher Association 
has given what they term a “Picnic Supper” in 
the school. Committees from the organization 
personally invite the patrons calling upon each 
to contribute to and become a part of the gen- 
eral plan. All comers wear name cards for identi- 
fication purposes. After the informal dinner at 
which all seem to feel their responsibility as 
hosts, impromptu talks are made by members of 
the groups represented, and all join in commu- 
nity singing. 
Tacoma—LincoLn Hicn 
At this school Parent-Teacher aims and pur- 
are interpreted to mean not primarily a 
Susies Teacher organization, but rather a Parent- 
Teacher-Student triangle through which child 
welfare may be made far-reaching. 
To further modern visual education, as well as 
to stimulate a desire for better films, a motion 
icture machine was purchased by the Parent- 
Gesohes iation. The first “movie night” 
netted funds to half pay for the apparatus. Two 
hundred and fifty mothers attended the Mother- 
Daughter luncheon in the fall which was held in 
the cafeteria with the students, the regular menu 
being served. Nearly eight hundred parents took 
part in the “Back to School” night. Programs 
made out by the students for their parents indi- 
cated class rooms, teachers and subjects taken. 
Parents assumed the roles of their children, ob- 
serving ten-minute periods in each class, where 
they were met by the teacher, who discussed 
that particular subject. A Colonial tea honoring 
particularly freshman mothers, was given in Febru- 


ary with about three hundred present. Stunts 
were put on by the girls in the gym and swim- 
ming tanks, after which the commercial classes 
were visited. An- unusual feature was the im- 
promptu three-minute talks by six girl students 
on “Why Parents Should Visit the School,” and 
the reasons why the Parent-Teacher Association 
should be extended to include student members. 

Two big nights for fathers and sons have been 
held. These featured athletic contests principally 
and were held in the gym. The admission for 
each boy was a father. Fathers represent a good 
percentage of the membership and the teachers 
are one hundred per cent. in both membership 
and co-operation. 

Tacoma—Srtapium Hicu 

Founders’ Day was observed with appropriate 
ceremony. The annual Recreation Night frolic 
and program in which parents, teachers and stu- 
dents join, is a happy feature of each year. “The 
Girls’ Club” is a new student feature at this 
school which promises much in the way of a 
democratic co-operation since each girl entering 
high school automatically becomes a member. 
This body will send a representative to the execu- 
tive board of the Parent-Teacher Association. The 
president of the regular student body is also a 
delegate. A regularly organized loan fund will 
be established at an early date, to assist worthy 
students, taking the place of the spasmodic effort 
of the past few years. 

BurLINcronN—Bur.incTon HIcH 

That fathers and sons are coming into a closer 
and more sympathetic association these days 
through the medium of the popular “Dad’s” nights, 
is indicated in many high schools of the state. 
An especially fine spirit of community service 
was expressed when the proceeds from the Bur- 
lington High School Father-Son banquet were 
used to install a steel swing on the grade school 
playgrounds. 

ABERDEEN—ABERDEEN HIcH 

Sponsored and chaperoned two high school 
“Mixers,” arranging a program of stunts, games 
and community singing. The high school orchestra 
supplied the music for the dancing which fol- 
lowed. Aberdeen fathers staged a most successful 
“Dad’s” night, planning the program and serving 
refreshments. A “Day in School” brought high 
school methods effectively to the minds of the 
many parents who attended. Classes were con- 
ducted in regulation fashion, parents being re- — 
quired to select their courses and perfect a sched- 
ule and attend classes for five, ten-minute periods. — 
Needless to say that the social hour which fol- 
lowed lacked nothing in enthusiasm, and conver- 
sation topics. 

SEATTLE—HicH Scuoot Councit 
Franklin and Lincoln have been giving commu- 
nity dances under auspices of the organizations 
and chaperoned by their members. They have 
met with obstacles, but feel that these will be 
overcome and that time will prove their efforts 

worth while. 

Roosevelt and Ballard have been advertising in 
their respective school papers and it has been 
very successful. 

West Seattle High reported a mothers’ and ~ 
daughters’ banquet given in the lunchroom. The — 
men of the faculty and some of the fathers 
served. ] 
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The President’s Message 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


O MANY of our readers the new name will come as a surprise, but it is confidently 
| expected that they will welcome it as heartily as do the great majority of those 
who for eight and twenty years have watched the marvellous development of 

the founder’s vision, the growing inclusiveness of this great civic movement. 

In 1900, three years after the first national meeting was called, I had the privi- 
lege of being present at the organization of the New Jersey Branch. Mrs. Theodore 
Birney, in the eloquent address in which she set forth the ideals of the Congress, then 
expressed the belief that the day’would come when not only the mothers but also the 
fathers, would awake to a sense of the responsibilities of parenthood—and now that 
day has dawned. Would that she were here to rejoice with us in this fulfillment of 
her high hopes! 

In 1915, because of the expansion of the Parent-Teacher side of the work, and 
the increasing interest in it of fathers and other men educators, it was found neces- 
sary to provide for this new membership in some way, and the first change was made 
in the original title, which then became the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, a cumbersome name, and one which presented a contradiction 
to our principles, which provide not for a club or association membership, but for 
that which has always been one of our strongest assets, the direct connection of every 
individual with the state and national groups. It also excluded fathers and teachers 
unless they belonged to a parent-teacher association, and more and more frequently 
has come the criticism that we were doing a widening work under a name which took 
no cognizance of the fact. The new form brings us back to the idea of the founder— 
the personal recognition of every individual, whether father, mother or teacher, as a 
factor in child welfare whose active co-operation is needed for the achievement of 
our aims and purposes. Fathers’ Clubs, Mothers’ Study Circles, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Sunday-school teachers, educators from the kindergarten to the college, 
and the great mass of citizens who by their daily life and work are equally teachers of 
the child in their midst—all these find their place in this coming together of parents 
and teachers to secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral 

‘and spiritual education. 


A CHALLENGE AND AN ANSWER 


In the May issue of one of the greatest of our monthly magazines, one which is 
the home companion of several millions of American women, appeared an editorial, 
“The Disposition to Do Right.” It was based upon and built around a letter which 
emphasized the present-day need for character education, and which urged that it be 
made a feature of the curriculum of every school. The letter was vivid, earnest, force- 
ful in its appeal for the cultivation of a deeper moral sense in the youth of our coun- 
try, and it proceeded upon the assumption that “what you would see in the youth of 
the nation you must first put into the public schools.” But a wise, far-seeing editor 
looked into the heart of the problem, turned away from the teachers, already over- 
burdened with their tasks, and boldly flung the challenge where it should lie—at the 
feet of the parents. 

How shall we meet it? To take it up is but the first step in a long and hard- 
fought battle, a struggle with ignorance and indifference, with the blunders of the 
head and of the heart. We are not yet strong enough in numbers and in power to say 
to the world, “This task is ours; sit ye by until we return victorious.” Dare we, less 
than one eightieth part of the parents and teachers of America, ever hope to arouse 
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those other millions to a sense of their tremendous duty, their vast opportunities? 
Yet, again, with the knowledge that is ours, dare we refuse the challenge and accept 
the yellow badge of cowardice? 

The work is ours; the answer must come from us. To us belong the children 
during those years in which character is formed; to us then must belong also the re- 
sponsibility for its formation. Let us take up this gage, in no spirit of bravado or of 
over-confidence, but rather as those who have received a call to a crusade for the lib- 
eration of a Holy Land, for the rescue of childhood from the forces of evil which sur- 
round it with perils and shut in its freedom and darken it with ignorance and vice. 
And as did the Crusaders of old, let us call to our banner not only our standing army 
of loyal soldiers, but those thousands upon thousands who only await a summons which 
will sound high above the clamor of the crowd and who will come forward with ready 
hearts and hands when we call them in the name of the children, to rebuild the ruined 
Temple of Childhood from which may go out sound bodies, sane minds, and young 
hearts filled with the joy of living, to serve the world which has such need of all three. 


MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 





The Parent-Teacher Association 
is a Nation-Wide, Non-Political Organization 
Seeking: 
To interest all men and women in the 


Health of the growing child and in his 
Education, mental and spiritual. It endeavers to awaken 





Parents and 

Arouse teachers to the inalienable 

Right of all children to 

Equal chances for developing their 
Natural abilities and for the special 
Training adapted to their needs. It aims 





To bring about, through united community effort, the 

Elevation of the standards of home and school life and the 
Alleviation of all conditions anywhere unfair or detrimental to 
Children, so that these may become, not only healthy, but 
Happy, helpful citizens of the nation. It attempts to 

Educate parents regarding the schools and school system and to 
Reduce the waste due to failures and absences. 


As members of this community, we should 
Surround all children with wise, loving care and 
Secure for them the best educational 
Opportunities; we should 

Co-operate with each other and the school, 
Inspired by this purpose and 

Actuated by the desire for better trained 
Teachers and trained parents, 

In maintaining in every district a working 
Organization that is affiliated with the State Branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Onto STATE BRANCH CLARA CARSON LELAND. 
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HABIT FORMATION—HEALTH PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL LIFE* 
BY HELEN T. WOOLLEY, PH.D. 
Assistant Director, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


HE formation of habit in young child- 
hood is a very large subject. Inter- 
preting habit, as we do nowadays, 
to include all that the individual acquires 
through experience, the topic really means 
a discussion of the whole process of learn- 
ing during early 
years. What I have 
been asked to discuss 
is the problem of 
pre-school experience 
as it bears upon 
school experience, 
centering upon habits 
determining mental 
health in young 
childhood and _ their 
bearing upon school 
experience. 

Those of us who 
have undertaken the 
task of the training 
of very young chil- 
dren feel the respon- 
sibility heavily. Lit- 
tle children are very 
responsive. One 
morning, Miss Hen- 
ton, the head teacher 
of our little nursery 
school, in discussing 
with me the results 
of certain types of 
training and the ra- 
pidity with which ef- 
fects can sometimes 
be produced, said to me, “Do you know, I 
am constantly frightened at the ease with 
which little children are modified, the way 
in which they imitate what we say and do? 
It throws a great responsibility upon us.” 
I am sometimes asked how we know that we 
are right in the decisions we make as to 
the type of training which should be ap- 





The Little Human Plant 


plied to young children and the kind of 
influences which should surround them. 
My only answer is that we do not know; if 
we did, we should be omniscient. All we 
can do is to use the best resources which 
science can furnish us, to understand the 
phases of develop- 
ment through which 
children pass, and 
our best judgment in 
trying to surround 
them with favorable 
influences. Whether 
we wish it or not, 
personalities are be- 
ing constantly and 
profoundly modified 
by the environment 
of early years. The 
best we can do is to 
see to it that the en- 
vironment is such as 
to foster that which 
seems best in charac- 
ter and_ personality 
and suppress that 
which seems unde- 
sirable. None of us, 
however, are blind to 
the fact that that 
which seems best 
now, may, in the 
light of further evi- 
dence, seem undesir- 
able later. Many of 
the methods and 
ideals of today would have been con- 
demned in the past generation. 

With this full confession of humility, let 
me go on to state what seem some of the 
outstanding types of reaction in young chil- 
dren which may further or hinder their 
school life later on. As my first problem, 
I would like to discuss the question of the 


+ This paper was delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Child Health Association, 


held in Detroit, October, 1923, and is contributed to Camp WeLrare Macazine by the Association, 


with Dr. Woolley’s consent.—Epiror. 
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power of attention in young childhood. 
Part of a child’s school success will de- 
pend upon his ability to concentrate his 
attention upon the material presented to 
him. My own conviction is that children 
differ naturally and by inheritance in power 
of attention. It is also true, however, that 
certain types of treatment tend to further 
the development of attention and others 
tend to hinder its development. Differences 
in the power of attention are observable in 
infants of less than six months of age. I 
have known some babies who were so in- 
tent upon the things in which they were 
interested that it was almost impossible to 
distract them—babies of five months who 
could spend twenty minutes or half an hour 
absorbed in examining some new object. 
Other babies of the same age have an ex- 
ceedingly distracted type of attention and 
are easily diverted from any pursuit. The 
type of treatment in early infancy which 
tends to foster attention is that which does 
not needlessly interfere with a child’s activi- 
ties. Millicent Shinn, in her “Biography of 
a Baby,” says, “Never needlessly interrupt 
a baby’s staring.” The staring of babies 
does not seem important to the average 
adult, yet it is an essential part of the 
learning process in young infancy. The 
characteristic staring of babies means that 
they are learning, through the eyes, the 
objects in the world about them. The child 
who is intently absorbed in observing some 
new object is learning just as definitely as 
the adolescent who is solving a problem in 
arithmetic. If adults have no respect for 
the activities of young childhood, but are 
constantly interrupting them for their own 
convenience, the child does not have the 
same opportunity for learning to maintain 
these activities, as if he were left uninter- 
rupted to finish what he was doing. The 
child who is made the plaything of adults, 
or who is.constantly made the convenience 
of adults, lives a very distracted type of 
life, which does not give him a fair chance 
for uninterrupted attention. 

A child’s power of attention also depends 
in part on what he has to attend to. None 
of us can attend to subject matter unless 
it is within our range of experience and 


suited to our stage of development. If 
you expect a baby or a young child to 
maintain his activities, then you must fur- 
nish him with materials which are suited 
to his stage of development. He must have 
something to attend to which has some 
chance of holding his interest. It is, then, 
essential to know just what occupational 
materials are suited to each age and stage 
of development in young childhood. Much 
more study and research is needed to give 
us a scientific background for judgment. 
It is, however, perfectly safe to state that a 
child who can be given materials to work 
with which will keep him interested and 
legitimately busy without outside sugges- 
tion and interference is being furnished an 
environment which will tend to develop 
his power of attention. The habit of atten- 
tion will, of course, apply to his work when 
he reaches the point of entering school. 

The third aspect of life which modifies 
a child’s power of attention is that of the 
general emotional background of the fam- 
ily. The child who lives in an atmosphere 
of calmness, confidence and sympathy is 
himself apt to be easy in mind and has a 
chance to learn the habit of command of 
his own mental processes. On the other 
hand, the child who must live in an atmos- 
phere of constant friction and emotional 
disturbance is himself frequently disturbed 
emotionally and fails to develop the habit 
of self-command. The background of his 
consciousness is apt to be one of distrac- 
tion and disturbance. When such a child 
enters school, he is at a disadvantage in 
attempting to keep his mind on the new 
things presented to him. No one can ques- 
tion the importance of power of attention 
as a factor in success, but few of us have 
realized how profoundly the habits which 
underlie attention are modified by the type 
of experiences of early childhood. 

The second set of habits which may have 
a profound influence on a child’s school 
career has to do with his attitude toward 
property. I have known children of one 
and a half years of age who had a good 
conception of what was theirs and what 
they could therefore rightfully take and 
play with, and what belonged to other peo- 
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ple and could not be taken without asking. 
Whether or not a child has such a concep- 
tion depends, of course, upon the way prop- 
erty is treated in his very earliest years. 
In some families, no stress is put upon 
“mine” and “thine.” There is a common 
background of possession and: the children 
are allowed to take anything in their en- 
vironment which they desire. Such a child, 
when he comes into a new place, is sure to 
run around and grab anything in sight 
which attracts his attention. If ‘this type 
of behavior is allowed to go on unchecked 
until the child is three or four years old, it 
is then exceedingly difficult to correct. By 
that time, he has formed the habit of think- 
ing that he can take and handle anything 
which he can reach. In a schoolroom, such 
a child is always difficult to control. He 
becomes a constantly disorganizing ele- 
ment, and he may even be accused of dis- 
honesty simply because he has not under- 
stood property rights. 

Another element of experience which 
modifies a child’s attitude toward property 
is that of whether or not he learns the 
correct use of common objects early. I 
have seen some young children who misuse 
property simply because they do not un- 
derstand its correct use. We had one in- 
stance in the nursery school of a child who 
had been brought up in an institution until 
he was two and one-half years old. Al- 
though his physical care had been excel- 
lent, he had not learned to talk, and had 
such a very limited experience with com- 
mon objects of the world that he simply 
did not know the correct use of many of 
them. A fork at the table was evidently 
an entirely new experience. The child was 
much pleased with this new object, but had 
no notion of what to do with it. He was 
just as likely to jab the child next to him 
as to put it into his mouth. Neither did he 
understand the use of cups and glasses. He 
had probably dealt only with unbreakable 
ones. It took a long time to teach him as 
much about the correct employment of 
everyday objects as most children in a 
normal home unconsciously acquire by the 
time they are a year and a half old. 

The third element of training which 


modifies children’s attitude toward property 
is that of the extent to which parents feel 
the responsibility of giving them the things 
which they legitimately desire. We had 
one child of four in the school who stole 
things from the other children, hid them in 
his locker, and denied that he knew any- 
thing about them. This child came from a 
home in which both lack of money and con- 
stant disagreement between the parents led 
to a very restricted and disrupted type of 
home atmosphere. The children were thrust 
aside and got little attention unless they did 
something so obstreperous that they forced 
it. Very little was planned for them or 
given to them. Our small boy had found, 
through bitter experience, that the only 
time he ever got anything for himself was 
when he grabbed it and got away with it. 
Sometimes he was successful and was 
allowed to enjoy what he had grabbed un- 
disturbed; at other times he was deprived 
of his ill-gotten gains and punished. It all 
depended upon the mood of the parents or 
the nature of the object which he had 
grabbed. So far as the child knew, there 
was no way of telling whether he was going 
to be punished and deprived of his ill- 
gotten gains or allowed to enjoy them. He 
had made up his mind that it was worth 
while to take a chance and see whether he 
could get away with things. When this child 
stole things at school, our method was to 
try to convince him that the teachers of 
the school were there to give him anything 
they legitimately could, and that the cor- 
rect way to get things was to ask for them, 
not to attempt to take them away from 
other children. Punishment in this instance 
would have been of no avail. It was what 
the child was, in a measure, expecting and 
was willing to endure if necessary. What 
he needed to correct his habit of stealing 
was to acquire a new point of view about 
property and how to attain it. However, 
even at four, the habit of “grabbing what 
he could and taking the consequences” had 
become firmly established and was difficult 
to modify. That it could have been done, 
however, with any proper co-operation 
from the home there is no doubt. The 
child who enters school with such an atti- 
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tude toward property is certain to be at a 
disadvantage. His attention and interest are 
on the wrong things, and the fact that he 
becomes a disturbing element in the school- 
room subjects him to a type of discipline 
which tends to distract from school work. 

The third set of habits which I would 
like to discuss in their relation to school 
life is that of the child’s adaptability to 
other children. Very early in life habitual 
social reactions appear which tend to mod- 
ify the child’s relations with his fellows. 
Some children acquire the habit of domi- 
nating people about them; others acquire 
the habit of undue acquiescence and sub- 
mission. Either extreme is bad. We have 
had one child in our little school who could 
not resist the temptation to dominate every 
situation in which she was a part. This 
child, like others of her type, was very bril- 
liant mentally. She was a child who learned 
to read fluently at the age of four years, 
with very little assistance and no systematic 
teaching. When at three she entered our 
nursery school, she proved to be so bossy 
and insistent that it was very difficult to 
conduct the work of the school with her 
in it. Her little voice was always sounding 
out above the others insisting that she could 
do it, that it was her turn, and that she 
must boss the game. She was not willing 
even to let one of the teachers show some 
other child about his piece of work; if pos- 
sible, she would thrust herself between and 
demand that she be the one to be shown. 
No one questions the value of leadership 
and executive ability. Doubtless this child 
had the elements of them well developed. 
On the other hand, no one who insists on 
bossing everybody about him can possibly 
make the best use of his powers of leader- 
ship. The result is merely to antagonize, 
not to lead. We were exceedingly interested 
to know what had established so fixed a 
tendency in a child of three years. Her 
history was as follows: She had a very 
dificult birth in which both mother and 
child narrowly escaped death. Because of 
injuries and digestive upsets at the start, the 
first few months of her life were a constant 
struggle. When she was seven months old 
she weighed less than she did at birth. The 


doctor’s instructions to her mother were 
that she must never be allowed to cry, or 
be unhappy, that every want was to be ful- 
filled as soon as it was expressed. Doubt- 
less this treatment was necessary to save the 
child’s life, but the result of it was that by 
the time she was seven months old she had 
developed the feeling that her desires were 
the most important thing in the world and 
must be immediately met. The sense of her 
power over other people, in that every want 
expressed brought immediate service, was 
also part of her attitude. While it is doubt- 
less true that the child’s habit of domi- 
nance was started in this way, it is prob- 
ably also true that more might have been 
done to correct it than had been done up to 
the age of three. She was the only child 
of somewhat elderly and very admiring 
parents, who could not resist the pleasure 
of showing her off. It required months of 
patient effort at school to produce any effect 
at all upon her habitual mode of reaction. 
She finally left the city when she was a 
little over four, and although we could see 
a distinct improvement, she still needed 
further training to bring her to the point 
where she would be reasonably adaptable 
to other people. 

There are some children who fail at the 
opposite extreme, who are so pliable and 
so ready to take suggestions that they allow 
everybody else to take the lead, and fail 
to get their fair share of training and re- 
sponsibility. These children are usually far 
more popular than those of the dominating 
type. The most popular little girl we ever 
had in the school really had no ideas of 
her own and started nothing, but was 
always ready to fall in with other people’s 
plans. If the children wanted to play doc- 
tor, she was always willing to be the patient 
and allow them to operate; if they played 
house, she would be the baby and be lugged 
around to their hearts’ content. All this 
was very satisfactory to the children, but 
the adults felt concerned that she had so 
little influence in determining the course of 
events for herself. 

Perhaps no other factor is more impor- 
tant in a school career than the correct atti- 
tude of give and take with one’s fellows. 
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Our experience leads us to believe that asso- 
ciation with a group of children is ex- 
tremely important in developing social atti- 
tudes in very young children. The child 
who must wait until he is five or six and 
enters school to have association with 
others of his own age may easily be at a 
disadvantage all his life in his power of 
adaptability to others. 

The last set of habits which I can speak 
of now is that which has to do with the 
child’s attitude toward authority—his rela- 
tion, not to other children, but to parents, 
teachers and others who are in command 
over him. Many young children develop 
habits of contrariness and opposition 
toward authority. Contrariness is a natural 
stage of development through which most 
children pass between the ages of two and 
one-half and four years. It is part of the 
development of a sense of personality. If 
this natural and necessary kind of contrari- 
ness is unwisely treated, it may easily be- 
come fixed as a permanent attitude toward 
authority. There are at least two types of 
mismanagement of young children which 
tend to produce this result. One is that of 
demanding absolute obedience on every 
small point. The child of whom too many 
demands are made and who is allowed no 
leeway for his own decisions, is almost sure 
to react with rebellion, either open or se- 
cret. He is, in self-defense, forced into a 


desire to refuse to do just as much as he 
dares to refuse. It may be expressed in 
open rebellion, or if he does not dare that, 
in a secret feeling of opposition to adults. 
Another type of treatment which develops 
a different kind of contrariness is that of 
too much discussion of the necessary de- 
tails of a child’s régime. If nothing is 
taken for granted, but every question is 
discussed, and the child allowed to take a 
hand in this discussion, he soon gets to 
enjoy the disputes and particularly to en- 
joy the process of getting his own way 
about it. Such a child develops a love of a 
row. In either case, he becomes an ex- 
ceedingly difficult problem when he enters 
school because the habit of rebellion, or 
of continual argument, is at once trans- 
ferred from parental to school authority. 

The points which I have been able to 
make in this article are merely illustrations 
of the way in which the habitual attitudes 
of young childhood affect school progress. 
There are other perhaps equally important 
aspects of the problem which I could dis- 
cuss if I had the time. I hope, however, 
that these illustrations have been sufficient 
to convince you of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the type of treatment accorded to 
very young children, and the way in which 
the mental and emotional habits of young 
childhood may make or mar the child’s 
school career. 


WHAT HAVE I DONE AND WHAT AM I GOING TO DO? 
What have I done during the past six months that has been of any benefit to my 


association? 
exactly as I have done? 


What would become of the association if every member had done 


How many times have I been absent when I could have been present if I had 


made an effort to do so? 


Have I visited the sick and spoken a kind word to cheer them in their affliction? 
Would I be pleased to receive the same consideration in case of sickness as I 


have given to others? 


Have I told any of my friends of the aims and objects of the organization with 


a view of getting their application? 


If I have been negligent, is it because I am at fault or because the rest of the 


members don’t do their duty. 


Am I going to continue in the same old way, or am I going to start something? 
Am I in partnership with the rest of the members in running the business of 


the group? 


Is it right for some one else to do all the work and for me to expect an equal 
share in the benefits?—Adapted from The Beaver Magazine. 
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VACATION READING 


BY MARION HUMBLE 


“O For a Booke 
. and a shadie nook, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out; 
With the greene leaves 
Whisp’ring overhead, 
Or the Streete cryes all about.” 
—John Wilson. 


ACATION time at last, and long hours 

\ in which to read those books that 

have been waiting all winter to be 
read! There are the books which came at 
Christmas-time, received a hasty glance on 
the day they arrived, and have remained 
unopened ever since. There is the list the 
English author who addressed the women’s 
club in March mentioned, two books by 
American novelists for whose work he ex- 
pressed admiration, and several English 
novels which he recommended with en- 
thusiasm. In another corner of one’s desk 
is the neatly folded article on new biogra- 
phies of the year clipped from a favorite 
magazine and written by an eminent critic. 
All these lists and “guides to books worth- 
while” will be helpful now in the selection 
of vacation reading. Then, too, there are 
the stray titles in one’s mind—new books 
by well-loved authors, books friends have 
said one must not miss, and so on. 

If the summer is to be spent at home, 
nothing can add more delight to vacation 
hours than a “round-the-world cruise via 
the book route.” Travel books today are 
illustrated so beautifully and foreign lands 
and strange races are described in so fas- 
cinating a style that reading about them is 
almost as interesting as the actual travel- 
ing would be—and infinitely more com- 
fortable. A study of guide books at the 
same time that one reads the descriptive 
travel essays and fiction gives one a very 
adequate preparation for the coveted “trip 
abroad some day.” 

Remarkably good translations of foreign 
writers are now available to the American 
public, and through the novels of a mod- 
ern Russian or Scandinavian or Hungarian 
author one can savor the peculiar atmos- 
phere of these nations, know their philoso- 
phies and prejudices, and enter into their 


homes and their economic life. Foreign 
authors with queer, almost “unpronounc- 
able” names are read widely today in the 
United States, and some of them are pro- 
ducing work that is akin to genius. 

Summer has long been considered a time 
for frivolous reading only, and _ serious 
books have been kept for perusal before 
a winter fire. The truth is, however, that 
the mind is very alert and the imagination 
keen during the vacation time. Teachers 
usually feel that the exhausting winter’s 
work has taken away all desire to read 
books on pedagogy or child psychology. 
Probably it is not a good thing to read 
very much on the subject of one’s profes- 
sion during the vacation period, yet a few 
new technical books sandwiched in among 
current novels and volumes of short stories 
during the summer will add variety and 
will furnish new zest and new ideas for 
the coming year’s teaching. 

Rainy days at camp, when it is too wet 
for a tramp in the woods, and picnics have 
to be postponed, make one long for “some- 
thing good to read,” and blessings will be 
showered upon the member of the party 
who remembered to thrust a few good 
books in her suitcase. 

Mothers find books are indispensable in 
providing amusement for children on the 
train journey to the mountain resort, and 
equally necessary after arrival at the sum- 
mer home. There is the hour just after 
supper when the boys and girls are rest- 
less and are asking, “What shall we do, 
mother?” and lazy hours after swimming 
or a strenuous game of tennis, when it is 
“Dad, read to us for a while.” The sen- 
sitive imagination of the child is most eas- 
ily reached and stimulated by literature in 
the summer-time, when the sights and 
sounds of the outdoor world are delight- 
ing him throughout the day. A poem 
about the sea or about the beauty of the 
trees will appeal to the child, and perhaps 
forever afterward the loveliness of poetry 
will be associated in his mind with the in- 
finite moods of nature. 
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Books about birds and flowers, and 
stories of the history of the country where 
the vacation is spent, are especially appro- 
priate for children’s summer reading. 

The Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp 
Fire Girl movements have provided for 
books in their vacation programs. Public 
libraries and schools have formed summer 
reading clubs, giving the children lists of 
books to be read and awarding diplomas 
in the fall. Many bookstores supply spe- 
cially printed lists for vacation reading 
and prepare assortments of “books to take 
along,” or to be sent by parcel post to 
summer addresses. Parents who want 
help in choosing books for the summer 
will find both librarians and booksellers 
eager to make suggestions. 

It is a mistake always to read aloud to 
children, for they will never learn the true 
joy of reading unless they know books 
themselves. In a recent article in the 
International Book Review, Hildegarde 
Hawthorne wisely says, “Suppose your 
boy says he hates to read. . . . It is not 
impossible to win a child to reading a 
book that you know is worth reading, and 
feel pretty sure has its interest for him, 
even though he makes a 
slow start with it. Then 
is the time for you 
to talk about the book in 
a way that will reveal its 
true spirit. You need tact 
for this, but if you are 
going to get anywhere 
with a child, you know 
how much you need tact 
in all your interchanges 





with him. And you are going to get quite 
as much fun out of this business of intro- 
ducing your boy to literature as he is in 
meeting the critter.” 

What better time to discuss books with 
children than the summer-time, when 
their minds are not full of school activi- 
ties, and there is more leisure in the house- 
hold? 

For grown-ups vacations offer the long- 
desired time to reread old favorites, as 
well as the newer books. The American 
Library Association asked 96 men and 
women to compile lists of “the books they 
had read, reread and remembered longest,” 
and published a composite list of 100 
Worth-While Books. This list may be se- 
cured from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago. 
Doubtless everyone has such a list of his 
own, and a few of these books tucked away 
in the summer week-end bag or taken from 
the bookcase at home and placed con- 
veniently on the summer porch table, will 
yield a great deal of pleasure. The pub- 
lishers are providing attractive little pocket 
editions of the classics, at prices within 
easy reach even of lean purses. Redis- 
covering Shelley or Thor- 
= == eau or Kipling while 
leaning against a pine 
tree along the shore 
of a silver lake may 
easily be the most delight- 
ful adventure of the 
summer. Indeed, there 
are books new and old 
to suit every vacation 
mood. 





pects 


THE FOUNDATION OF AMERICANISM 


“The destiny, the greatness of America lies around the hearthstone. 
If thrift and industry are taught there, and the example of self-sacrifice 
oft appears; if honor abide there, and high ideals; if there the building 
of fortune be subordinate to the building of character, America will live 
in security, rejoicing in an abundant prosperity and good government at 
home, and in peace, respect and confidence abroad. If these virtues be 
absent there is no power that can supply these blessings. Look well, 


then, to the hearthstone. 
Coolidge. 


Therein all hope for America lies.”—Calvin 
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HE late June 
sun glared re- 
lentlessly up- 


on the three-story 
red brick school- 
house and the dusty 
grassless yard sur- 
rounding it; a lazy 
hot breeze flapped 
the curtains pulled 
low in the kinder- 
garten; summer had 
swooped down upon 
the city unheralded, 


TONY MENDILLO 


BY MAE NORTON MORRIS 





Editor’s Note.—For the back- 
ground of facts contained in this 
story credit is due Mr. Harold 
Cary whose article, “No Chores for 
Jimmie: He’s a Laborer,” ap- 
peared in an August issue of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. The writer obtained 
Mr. Cary’s permission to build fic- 
tion around his facts. For seven 
years, the writer was Principal of 
an Italian Kindergarten in New 
Haven, Connecticut, and_there- 
fore knows intimately these little 
aliens. “Tony Mendillo” is one of 


Italian doctor and 
surgeon. And why 
not Tony? At least 
he was a promising 
possibility. 

“A fortrue 
farm,” contributed 
Rosie, her eyes big 
with visions. 

“Si, Si!” con- 
tinued Tony laps- 
ing into his mother- 
tongue in his eager- 
ness. “A farm with 





and into the seeth- them. 


ing schoolroom it 





big trees, and cows 
and most nice grass 








came to tempt and 
tantalize. Even Tony Mendillo, the studi- 
ous, felt its sorcery. 

“Teech,” he whispered, as the object of 
his adoration passed his chair, “Teech, 
see!” 

“But, Tony, that is not what I told you 
to draw!” Miss Evans took the smudgy 
paper in her hand while Tony explained, 
beaming upon her with his dusky, wide 
eyes. 

“Big farm—trees, flowers—see! Like 
pictch!” he pointed to the original on the 
wall which he saw again in his own master- 
piece upon the soiled manila sheet. 

At dismissal time when the other chil- 
dren prodded against each other and 
pushed out to shout their freedom beyond 
the iron gate, Tony lingered. Coming in 
from the yard, Miss Evans found him with 
his sister Rosie standing by her desk. 

“Teech,” he began shyly, his eyes spark- 
ling, “me and Rosie going to move—move 
to big farm, be nice? Yes?” 

Miss Evans’ face brightened. “You are 
going to the country to live? That is fine, 
Tony. I am glad.” 

She liked Tony Mendillo; he was un- 
usually bright and lovable; some day he 
would make his mark in the world. One 
graduate from that very school had done it 
honor, becoming in after-years a famous 


and flowers and 
apples and everything. 

“Rosie and me and Frank maybe work 
on thad farm and pick the berries for 
moneese and play by the green grass all 
day.” 

“Where is it?” asked Miss Evans, as she 
locked her desk drawer and prepared to go. 

“Long, long way by the train,” smiled 
Tony, as he tried to tell her the name of 
the place without success. He would come 
to school the next day, he told her, and 
then he would ride on the train. 

But Tony did not come the next day 
nor the next, and in thinking of him Miss 
Evans was glad that he had escaped the 
city’s merciless heat; but she missed his 
shy smile and vaguely wondered what life 
might have in store for him. 

It was dusk when the Mendillo family 
reached the outskirts of the truck farm and 
were shown to one of the shabby little 
shacks that was to be their home. They 
were tired, hot and dusty, and even Tony’s 
ever-present optimism felt the strain of the 
long journey and the sickening heat. 

The next morning they reported for 
work. The big truck farm wasn’t just 
what Tony had dreamed it. There were 
green things growing, to be sure, hundreds 
of miles of them he thought, in straight, 
colorful rows like soldiers on parade; 
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while crawling on their knees, between the 
rows as far as he could see were little 
children like himself and Rosie cutting 
weeds with short knives. Crawling, crawl- 
ing, crawling like dusty caterpillars be- 
tween the endless rows! 

Tony felt his importance when a time- 
ticket punched at seven o’clock was pinned 
upon his baby chest; he was eager to try 
his skill. He would show the big foreman 
how well Tony Mendillo could work! 

And he worked feverishly the-first hour. 
Thé burly foreman, observing, exclaimed, 
“You're some kid, Tony, keep it up!” 
Tony bent harder to the task, although his 
knees were sore and his back hurt. At the 
end of the second hour every muscle in his 
small body cried out in revolt. If he could 
only stand up, way, way up on his toes 
and play he was a giant, as they used to 
play in kindergarten—that would rest him, 
he knew, but he saw only little humped 
backs down the long rows. He would not 
be the only one to stand; they would all 
see him and think he was a quitter. 

A truck-load of merry, laughing chil- 
dren went by on their way to some picnic 
ground for the day. They waved and 
called to the small army of toilers as they 
passed, and for the moment work was sus- 
pended; some stood to stretch a bit, others 
sat with head and shoulders erect. Tony 
stood and dusted his bruised knees, ‘thank- 
ful for the moment’s respite. 

“Hi, there!” bawled the big boss, “this 
ain't quitting time. Get to work! We 
don’t want no loafers here.” 

They dropped again to their knees, while 
the hot sun swung high in the sky. 

At twelve o’clock Tony’s ticket was 
punched again, and then came one pre- 
cious hour of rest. He was too tired and 
hot to eat much. Beneath some straggling 
young oak trees he sat with a crowd of kid- 
dies who munched the crumby contents of 
their soiled lunch bags, and _ strangely 
inert, stretched themselves on the sun-dried 
grass. Tony could see his mother, Rosie 
and Frank on the opposite side of the field. 
He wondered if they wished it was night, 
as he did. Visions of the old brick school 


house and Miss Evans came to him. Again 


he saw on the kindergarten wall the color- 
{ul picture of the inviting farm; the old 
white farm-house peeping from behind 
giant maple trees; and just beyond, the 
pasture where friendly cows were resting. 
There was a barn yard, too, where red 
chickens walked, and ducks and geese 
strutted and fed. This truck-farm was not 
a real farm. They had been cheated! 
Perhaps beyond the big hill toward the 
west there was a farm like the one in the 
picture. Some day he and Rosie would 
walk over the high hill and find it. Yes, 
they would find the real country some day 
—it would be most nice. 

The hour passed all too quickly. Again 
his time-ticket was punched, and for five 
more sickening hours he crawled between 
the rows of small red-stemmed beets. 

When Tony quit at six and trudged along 
the dusty road to his new home he tried to 
comfort himself with the thought that he 
had earned a day’s pay, like a man, and 
if he was a man, he argued, he must not 
whimper. All men had to work and work 
hard—to eat one must work. Had not his 
mother worked in the shop before they 
came here? He would have a new suit 
and shoes for Sunday which he had earned 
himself. The thought was bromide for his 
aching body. 

He found the others home ahead of him. 
They didn’t talk much; his mother never 
did. Perhaps they, too, were thinking of 
their earnings. 

That evening as the sun slipped over the 
big hill and left behind it a trailing path 
of splendor, Tony and Rosie watched it 
with the true Latin’s love of beauty. They 
pointed in mute admiration, finding no 
words to express the wonder of it. To- 
gether they sat on the low back-door step 
until the last lingering gold had faded 
from the sky; then Tony whispered, “Si, 
Rosa Mia, it is over the big hill—the coun- 
try with green grass and sweet flowers and 
big trees—it is not here! We will go 
there some day—yes?” Rosie did not 
answer. She was asleep. 

Nature did what she could for Tony; she 
calloused his bruised knees so they no 
longer smarted as they did the first few 
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days of his labor; his muscles grew more 
accustomed to the unnatural position 
forced upon them, even his sensibilities be- 
came dulled a little; his alert mind grew 
torpid. Crawling, creeping down the long 
brown lanes of dirt, hour after hour, day 
after day, he became an automatic bit of 
machinery, a clog in the great wheel of in- 
dustrialized agriculture. 

Tony lived for pay night, and the 
thought of it ever prodded him on. Satur- 
day night the Mendillos took a trolley to 
the nearest city, and there they bought 
clothes and meat, both former luxuries. 
They were saving money, too, and every 
week the pile in the tin box grew larger. 

“Tomorrow,” Tony would smile, “Sun- 
day, Rosie, we will go over the big hill into 
the real country and find the nice white 
farm-house and the big trees.” But the 
weeks slipped by and they did not go. Sun- 
day from necessity, if not principle, was a 
day of rest. 

“Rosie,” exclaimed Tony, one _ hot 
August morning as they trudged to the 
field, “Next Sunday—it is true—we must 
go together, you know where, Rosie!” The 
heat of the morning nauseated him; he did 
not have the strength for the usual de- 
scription. 

“Si, Si! Tony, we will go and the 
mother shall make for us a lunch, and we 
shall eat it beside the farm and drink from 
the little river by the field.” 

Tony swung his sister’s small brown 
hand in his. Rosie was two years older 
than he, but not a conscientious worker; 
she was cunning and shrewd, saving herself 
wisely whenever she thought the big fore- 
man was not looking. Not so Tony. He 
gave his best. 

It was one of those sultry, unbearable 
days when just to breathe was an effort. 
The day dragged on into the stifling after- 
noon, and down the long lanes the small 
army of toilers lagged perceptibly. Tony 
Mendillo moved on inch by inch, his legs 
and hands working faithfully, automati- 
cally; strange pictures flitting through his 
heat-dazed brain. Once he laughed bois- 
terously, and the little toiler next in line 
looked at him, mildly amazed. 





A line of autos wheeled continuously 
over the baked highway. Some people 
pointed to the big truck-farm as they sped 
by; others, if they saw, made no sign ot it. 
At last a car drew up under the straggling 
oak trees and a young woman in the tront 
seat looked with compassion upon the 
silent tragedy before her. “Can't it be 
stopped?” she asked the youth by her side. 
“What unspeakable cruelty. Why, it is 
barbarous!” 

“I suppose it will be stopped in time,” 
he answered, “when enough people are 


awake to the significance of it.” Then 
lightly, “What’s the use, Sis! You can’t 
help matters any by weeping over 


them!” 

Her chin grew firm. “You're right,” 
she agreed, “I’m going to start a campaign 
as soon as | get back home. This is a job 
for the women!” 

“For all of us, I guess,” he admitted. 

He was about to start the car when she 
rested a detaining hand on his arm. 
“Wait!” she commanded, “something has 
happened.” 

There was a slight commotion among 
the children in the center of the field. 
Some one called the foreman and he strode 
quickly over to the agitated little group, 
bent forward and lifted a small limp form 
in his strong arms, turning as he did so to 
give a gruff command for continued work, 
lest the day’s profits suffer. Then he bore 
his small burden toward the highway. The 
young woman stepped from the car to meet 
him. “Let us help,” she pleaded, “we can 
take him to a doctor.” 

The foreman laid the child 
ground and felt his heart. 

With a sobbing cry, Miss Evans dropped 
on her knees beside the tiny sufferer. 
“Tony!” she called softly, “my little Tony 
Mendillo! You’ve killed him,” she flared, 
her eyes blazing. 

The big foreman’s upper lip curled ina 
sneer. “Plenty more Wops just like him, 
Miss, if you’re looking to adopt one.” She 
ignored this while her brother lifted Tony 
from the ground and started toward the 
car. 

“‘Where’s the nearest doctor?” he asked. 
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“Our company’s doctor is down the road 
on the right.” 

“Where’s the nearest hospital?” asked 
Miss Evans. 

“Just over the hill—but I say you’ve got 
to have the company’s doctor—them’s the 
orders!” 

Miss Evans looked her contempt. “We’re 
taking him to the hospital,” she called 
curtly as the car leaped and sped on its 
way. 

The kind faced doctor and young assist- 
ant worked faithfully over the little pros- 
trate form, lying so still on the white 
cot. 

Miss Evans and her brother were in the 
waiting room, strangely silent. The latter 
looked at his watch. “We’ve been here 


der where we are, or shall we go on and 
come back later?” 

Before his sister could answer the doctor 
stood in the doorway. 

“Tony will not suffer any more.” There 
was sympathy in his low voice. “The heat 
and strain on his heart were too much for 
him.” 

Miss Evans could not trust herself to 
speak. Overwhelming was her desire to 
blast forever the abominable system that 
was responsible for the taking of this little 
life. As for Tony, they could not know 
that the supreme desire of his baby heart 
had been to come over the Big Hill. He 
had come in the arms of his beloved 
“Teech”—but he did not know! Beyond 
the Sunset Trail—perhaps—Tony Mendillo 


twenty minutes,” he meditated. “I guess was yet to find the beautiful country of his 
we better ‘phone mother or she will won- dreams. 
<< 


PICKING OUR GREATEST CROP TOO SOON 


ORMAL healthy childhood is peren- 
| NY iat happy and perennially ab- 

sorbed in what it is doing.” In 
the February issue of Hygeia, Miss Frances 
B. Williams discusses the problem of child 
labor in the United States, and points out 
that 1,600,000 children are engaged in 
labor of some kind or another, in agricul- 
ture, in tenements, in factories and in street 
trades—and occasionally even, though 
against the law, in glass factories and 
coal mines. The first federal child labor 
law was passed in 1916. This excluded 
from interstate commerce any article man- 
ufactured in factories where children were 
employed. This law went into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917, and was declared uncon- 
stitutional in August, 1918. The same fate 
befell another federal law providing for a 
tax on the net profits of all factories and 
mines employing children, which became 
effective April 25, 1919. State laws differ 
markedly. Sixteen states permit children 
under 16 to work more than eight hours a 


day; three states permit children under 14 
to work in factories. Some work is good 
for children, particularly agricultural 
work, but even here long hours, unsanitary 
living conditions and faulty posture mean 
a sacrifice of health and of the inalienable 
right of every child to childhood. Many 
of the defects of the young men drafted 
into the army, the number of which was 
appalling, are directly traceable to child 
labor. Much of the misery and nervous- 
ness of adult life is traceable to the failure 
to learn how to play, which should be ac- 
quired in childhood, and is rendered im- 
possible by the early assumption of re- 
sponsibilities and monotonous drudgery. 
Few people realize the full extent of this 
evil or there would have been no question 
of the adoption of the amendment to the 
federal constitution giving congress the 
power, which it lacked, to deal with child 
labor. All friends of children should re- 
joice that this amendment has been adopted 
and should see that it is enforced. 
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WAKING UP TO MALNUTRITION 


BY MYRTLE ELSEY 


OW many mothers do you suppose 
H there are in the world today that 

know just what malnutrition means 
or understand exactly what it is? And 
how many mothers know if their children 
are suffering from it? We are all inclined 
to think that if our child does not com- 
plain, eats heartily, is properly clothed, 
has a good bed to sleep on, and plays hard 
for several hours each day that he or she 
is the personification of health. Until a 
few years ago parents took for granted 
that such childish diseases as measles, 
whooping cough, chicken pox, mumps and 
scarlet fever were a part of childhood’s 
curriculum, but how mistaken they were! 
Every year parents are waking up to the 
fact that these contagious diseases are pre- 
ventable. 

When the first Health Crusade was 
started in my town, I scoffed at the litera- 
ture the children’s teacher sent home for 
me to read. I positively refused to take 
an interest in helping them to remember to 
do the little health chores marked down 
on the crusade card. I told myself I was 
too busy to mark these cards, or even to 
remind the children to do it. Then the 
school nurse came to town and immediately 
sent me a request to see that my children 
were bathed at least twice weekly, also that 
they brushed their teeth after each meal, 
and were given plenty of fresh air in their 
room where they were sleeping. This 
made me very indignant, for I had always 
prided myself on keeping my children 
clean, well fed and properly clothed. It 
did not occur to me that where I had tried 
to give my children proper care, there were 
hundreds of others who did not. The 
teacher of course, would be unable to dis- 
criminate between them and would have to 
depend on the co-operation of the parent. 
I had always considered my husband a 
good provider and the children always had 
plenty to eat, so I could not understand 

why they should be taught a Health Crusade 
at school when they were already healthy, 
and [ felt as if I should like to tell their 


teacher that I knew quite as much about 
raising children as she. Poor deluded 
woman that I was! 

One day the teacher sent me a note to 
say that a child had been found in the room 
suffering from scarlet fever and had been 
immediately sent home, but not in time to 
keep the entire class from being exposed. 
She warned me that if I noticed my child 
feeling badly in the next few days to keep 
him at home in order to keep the disease 
from spreading and causing thereby an 
epidemic among the children. To say that 
I was frightened is putting it mildly, in- 
deed. I was so thoroughly alarmed that 
I set out in feverish haste to see if there 
were any way to keep the children from 
developing the disease. The family doctor 
advised that the only way to keep children 
from contracting a disease after exposure 
was to keep them always in such perfect 
health that they would have more power 
to resist the disease germs. A strong, ro- 
bust body has a better chance of escape 
than an undernourished body or an un- 
clean one for in this, less suitable soil is 
found for their growth and development. 

I stumbled on the word undernourished. 
It must mean not enough to eat, but I was 
sure mine were well fed. To satisfy myself 
however, I secured some books on the 
proper nourishment of children and then 
and there I awoke to malnutrition. An 
undernourished body is caused a great deal 
oftener from not eating the right kind of 
food than from not having plenty of food 
to eat. This undernourishment is called 
malnutrition. I immediately had my chil- 
dren weighed and measured. The one was 
several pounds underweight for his height 
and the other was several pounds over- 
weight. A child is considered to be suffer- 
ing from malnutrition if it is from seven to 
nine per cent over or under the correct 
weight for its height. I next learned that 
eggs, milk and cereals were the best health- 
builders for children. I started on the 
same diet for both over and underweight 
child and then came face to face with a 
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new problem. The children refused the 
boiled egg, the glass of milk and dish of 
cereal. The next step then was to disguise 
these foods so that they would appear dif- 
ferently and yet have the same relative 
food value as before. For breakfast in- 
stead of serving their cream of wheat plain, 
I made it with milk and a little thinner 
than usual then folded in two or three eggs 
as soon as I took it from the fire, flavored 
it with vanilla and added cream and sugar 
just before eating. They liked this im- 
mensely. Combined in it were the three 
essential foods. Again, I left off the cereal 
entirely and fixed for each a piece of toast 
and poured over it a thick white sauce 
made of good rich milk; then over all this 
I cut fine a hard boiled egg. This made 
a very pretty dish which became a special 
favorite immediately. Again I had given 
them the three principal foods. For lunch 
I gave them chicken or beef broth with 
boiled egg sliced fine in it, also with a 
piece of toast. Then I sometimes made 
what the children called milk soup. I 
scalded the milk, salted it, then beat in an 
egg and added a small lump of butter. 
This I served with crackers. For dinner 
I gave them fresh vegetables such as let- 
tuce, celery, potatoes and string beans. 
Fruits such as apples, raisins, prunes and 
dates were also included in their menu. I 
required them to eat at least one raw apple 
every day, usually between lunch and din- 
ner. For dessert at dinner I fixed the egg 
and milk in this way. 

Two cups of sweet milk. 

Two-thirds cup of sugar. 

Three well-beaten eggs. 

Pinch of salt and vanilla or nutmeg. 


Mix together well and bake until thick. 
If I had left over rice I used it for dinner 
dessert by making a rice pudding, but I 
found they did not like this so well so I 
added a few drops of cake coloring which 
gave it a beautiful pink color. I called it 
Fairy Rice and it became an accepted deli- 
cacy each time it was served. This taught 
me that a plain food made attractive to 
the eye even if it were the same old eggs 
and milk, was considered extraordinarily 
good. 

Time passed and they did not take the 
scarlet fever, but it was because they had 
escaped the germ, for if they had met it 
in their undernourished condition, it would 
have found an ideal place in which to de- 
velop. In three months’ time there was a 
decided improvement each way. One had 
been losing weight and the other had been 
gaining and both on the same diet. The 
reason for this is simple. A thin person 
is advised to go on long hikes to gain 
weight and build muscle. An overstout 
person is advised to go on long hikes to re- 
duce the weight, by building the muscle 
and burning up the fat. It is the same 
in foods. The proper kind of diet will 
reduce an overstout person to normal and 
build up a thin person into a perfect speci- 
men of health. This, of course, takes time, 
but one is amply repaid by being in condi- 
tion to withstand influenza, typhoid, diph- 
theria and the dreaded tuberculosis. The 
next generation is bound to be strong, 
healthy, and robust if the mothers of today 
give a serious thought to malnutrition, 
ventilation and healthful exercise with at 
least nine or ten hours’ sleep out of every 
twenty-four, for growing children. 


HOLLYHOCK 


Hollyhocks come in summer 
When the sun is shining bright, 
When birds are singing sweetly 
And butterflies alight. 

Their colors are so pretty, 

The prettiest ever seen— 

They laugh out in the sunshine 
Among their leaves of green. 


—Phyllis Goeriz (aged seven and a half). 
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THE NERVOUS CHILD 


BY ISAAC A. ABT 


“7 won't! I won't!’ 


1 don’t want that!” 


Tears and screams 


and fits of temper are 1. - the natural course of events with chil- 


dren, according to Dr. Abt. 


If your child is hard to manage, nerv- 


ous and irritable, find out who is at fault. 


HE tendency to nervousness may be 
inherited or acquired. The offspring 
of parents with lack of nervous and 
mental control show symptons of nervous- 
ness in earliest infancy. They are restless 
whether awake or asleep, and are easily 
startled. They often cry both before and 
after feeding, and frequently fail to gain 
in weight. Many show an aversion to food 
with consequent disturbances of nutrition. 
Usually they have an uneven temper. 

Aside from the hereditary influence that 
parents transmit, the environment that they 
create is a potent factor in deciding the 
character and the nervous stability of the 
child. Environment is the atmosphere in 
which the child lives. Unconsciously he 
acquires habits, lines of action, and modes 
of thought from his surroundings. In the 
development of his character, example and 
imitation are powerful factors. 

The so-called nervous child is frequently 
an untrained child of untrained and weak 
parents. It has been estimated that 50 per 
cent of the nervous children belong in this 
group. The children may be overstimu- 
lated by excessive attention, as by rocking 
or coddling. 


MorHeEr’s ATTITUDE IMPORTANT 


The young, inexperienced mother is fre- 
quently confused by her task. Her new 
responsibility may make her extremely ner- 
vous. She shows anxiety if her baby does 
not sleep, or she becomes frenzied if he 
does sleep. She overclothes him lest he 
catch cold. She picks him up the moment 
he cries. She paces the floor with him or 
sings to him or rocks him. She fails to 
feed him with regularity. In short, she 
fails in the normal training process. 

The most characteristic feature in the 
mental life of the young mother is her 
anxiety about the new-born baby. Anxiety 
may be so far advanced that her judgment 


becomes unsound and her fears constitute 
an abnormal nervous condition. Such a 
mother may imagine that her child is suf- 
fering from an incurable disease. She 
thinks that she is unable to bathe the baby. 
She fears that he will drown in the bath 
or catch cold. She is afraid to take his 
temperature for fear of injuring him. She 
bundles him up unnecessarily. She reads 
carefully one of the numerous books on the 
care and feeding of the baby and becomes 
greatly exercised if he does not gain in ac- 
cordance with the printed chart. If the 
baby’s behavior does not correspond to the 
descriptions in the text-book she is alarmed. 
Because of her unstable nervous condition 
she asks and receives suggestions from nu- 
merous friends and relatives. She becomes 
more and more confused and fails to carry 
out a normal routine in the care of the 
infant. Even the physician’s orders are 
neglected or misunderstood. This con- 
fusion on the part of the mother disturbs 
the normal life of the infant, who reacts 
by becoming nervous. 


THE DANGER OF Too Mucu ATTENTION 


Infants and young children frequently 
suffer from the attention showered upon 
them by the parents, numerous friends and 
relatives. They are picked up, hugged, 
kissed, caressed, shouted at, sung to, ex- 
hibited to friends and neighbors by un- 
thinking parents until the babies show 
symptoms of nervous exhaustion. 

The young child has a natural tendency 
to imitate the acts of the adults with whom 
he is constantly associated. The varying 
moods of the parents, their sorrows, joys, 
gestures, and manner of speech—all make 
an impression upon the child and he imi- 
tates them unconsciously. He learns by 
precept and example. His first lessons 
come to him in the home. If the home is 
calm, cheerful and tranquil, the child is 
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happy and evenly poised in his mental and 
physical life. If, on the other hand, the 
home is chaotic, and the parents given to 
undue emotionalism, the child loses the 
finer balance of body and mind and he be- 
comes nervous. 

Children are very susceptible to impres- 
sions received from external sources. This 
is particularly true of those in runabout 
age. Conversations which involve the con- 
duct of the child are frequently carried on 
in his presence. He hears that he: will not 
eat certain things. It is also mentioned that 
the father, for example, dislikes the same 
foods. The subject then reverts to the 
physical health of the child. He learns 
that he is delicate or that he is naughty. 
The mother may proudly tell the tale of 
some childish 





mother or nurse. Every want is supplied. 
Every wish is anticipated. The child is 
applauded for everything he says and does 
and his cute acts are related to friends in 
his presence. When the child goes to 
school or mingles with other children, 
he no longer receives this amount of at- 
tention, consequently he feels hurt and in- 
ferior. 

Parents are sometimes to blame for this 
feeling of inferiority. I recently overheard 
a mother tell her ten-year-old nervous boy 
that he was not as active as his six-year- 
old brother, did not have the endurance of 
his brother, other boys took advantage of 
him and over-powered him physically. He 
was bright mentally, read voluminously, 
but had no physical endurance. He was 
weak and del- 





prank, per- 
haps at great 
length; or tell 
a story of 
grief, sadness 
and remorse. 
Again, she 
may discuss 
her feeling of 
offense or her 
sense of injus- 
tice in the 
presence o f 


the child. He 








icate, she said. 
When this 
child was 
away at 
school he was 
active and 
played enthu- 
siastic- 
ally with the 
other boys. 
But at home 
he uncon- 
sciously _as- 





may hear 
stories illustrating jealousy or anger. All 
matters which refer to trouble and grief de- 
press the child. They suggest unhappy trains 
of thought and produce nervousness. Some- 
times the evils of suggestion are brought 
about in a more direct way. The child is 
told that he looks badly. He is asked if 
he is ill, if he feels pain. Any one of these 
numerous questions suggests illness instead 


of health. 


Don’t Make A Cuitp FEEL INFERIOR 


Not infrequently children are impressed 
with the idea that they are inferior. These 
children usually become completely de- 
pendent upon others—weaklings who fail 
to develop any sort of independence. 
Everything is done for them by a willing 


A real playmate is the best. 





sumed the 
role of an in- 
ferior weakling which his mother insisted 
upon assigning him. 


CHILDREN IMITATE PARENTS 


In the first years of life we have no one 
to imitate but our parents and thus they be- 
come our ideals. The normal child who 
imitates both parents, or the parent of his 
own sex without being hostile to the other 
parent, and who eventually comes to imi- 
tate persons outside the family circle, will 
build up a normal and original personality. 
This condition, unfortunately, does not al- 
ways prevail. Children frequently are in- 
fluenced by one parent more than the other. 
The nervous parent with perhaps a more 
colorful personality may attract the child 
more than the normal parent. If there is 
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not perfect accord and harmony between 
his mother and father the child becomes 
emotionally confused, uncertain in his al- 
legiance, and eventually is a victim of ab- 
normal emotional states, cou%’-ts, repres- 
sions, and general nervous abno. ality. 

Reading improper stories caus: s mental 
confusion and excitement. Some stories 
stimulate undue emotion, excite unwhole- 
some imagination, cause dread and fear, 
and suggest thoughts which are ordinarily 
outside the range of the child’s mental 
processes. Not infrequently the authors 
are themselves nervous and create morbid 
situations which depict misery, suffering, 
and sin. The impressions which the child 
receives from such books inevitably pro- 
duce abnormal mental states. 

The child’s toys should be simple. Elab- 
orate and complicated playthings teach him 
extravagance and selfishness and he soon 
wearies of them, becomes discontented, and 
demands the excitement of new ones in in- 
creasing number and variety. Blocks, 
dolls, a ball or a bat are more suited to the 
child’s mental and physical development. 


Avow FRIGHT AND FEAR 


Fear is a part of normal childhood, but 
it may be abused for discipline. The child 
is told that the policeman is coming; he 
is threatened with the chimney sweeper or 
the bad man who takes away disobedient 
children; he is warned against Old Bogey, 
the man-eater, bears, lions, wild animals 
that eat bad children, and the doctor who 
wants to cut out the child’s tongue. This 
explains why some children cry when the 
doctor comes, and the shrinking, run-away 
feeling they have when they meet a police- 
man. Fear jars the nervous system and the 
effect may be felt for a long time. Great 
fright, such as occurs when a child is at- 
tacked by a dog, sees an accident, or hears 
the details of a tragedy, causes a commo- 
tion of nerve structure and may result in 
what is called psychic trauma (mental 
wound). The effect upon the child depends 
upon the stability of his nervous system 
and the intensity of the shock. Just as one 
would protect a child against physical 
wounds, such as a blow or a fall, so one 
must protect him against mental wounds. 


Sensible training may correct the ner- 
vousness in a child who has an hereditary 
predisposition. A child who is originally 
not nervous may become so if the training 
is improper. Good training should pre- 
vent the occurrence of nervousness. The 
method of such training consists in regu- 
lating the conditions of the child’s life, in 
harmoniously developing his body and 
mind and in eliminating unsuitable factors 
from his personality and environment. 

There may be lack of self-regulation, 
particularly in children who are unduly 
bright and precocious. Children who are 
thought by the parents to be extraordinarily 
gifted are frequently those who lack de- 
velopment of feeling and of will. Parents 
are frequently at fault in the management 
of these children. They look up to them 
with admiration and defer to them in many 
respects. 

Precocious children not only frequently 
lack feeling, but they are egotistical, self- 
willed, and have poor moral judgment. 
They object to playing with children of 
their own age and seek the society of 
adults. Children should be discouraged 
from exclusively seeking the company of 
adults. The unfavorable influences of 
adult surroundings is best noted in the case 
of the “only child,” who is usually pre- 
cocious and has a number of nervous symp- 
toms. These nervous children should 
be placed in school with children of their 
own age; public schools are better adapted 
to their needs than private schools, where 
there are already many children of the 
precocious, nervous type. The school ex- 
erts a leveling influence; it demands regu- 
lar and uniform working hours and control 
of the attention and of the will. The ner- 
vous child learns to control his attention 
and, in the calm impersonal atmosphere of 
the schoolroom, he learns to restrain many 
impulses to nervous outbreaks to which he 
would ordinarily give vent. It is important 
that children should mix freely with nor- 
mal companions not only in the school- 
room, but also on the play-ground. Ner- 
vous children, on account of their egotism 
and conceit, do not play freely with others 
unless they are deferred to. They often 
choose younger or weak-willed children as 
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their playmates. Tendencies to nervous- 
ness are frequently corrected if the child 
can be induced to mingle with the group. 
The beneficial effects of this social contact 
is especially noticeable in the summer 
camps. Children have a keen sense of jus- 
tice, and differentiate quickly between the 
normal and the exceptional child. If a 
child acts smart, if he is not a good mixer, 
if he is overbearing or arrogant, his group 
or the whole camp will at once set about 
to correct these defects. 


Must Aso TRAIN PARENTS 


Treatment of nervousness consists not 
only in training the child, but more truly 
in training the parents, the grandparents 
and the friends. Parents are difficult to 
handle. At times they seem unwilling to 
co-operate with the physician. 

The general principles of the care of the 
child are too well known to require repe- 
tition. Regularity of habits should be 
taught first of all. Too much attention 
should not be showered upon him. He 
should be treated with disregard and un- 
concern. A child who has learned to take 
things as a matter of course and to accept 
things as they exist has gone far toward 
safeguarding a healthy nervous system. 
For the infant, discipline consists in regu- 
lar feedings of the proper quality and 
quantity of food, providing proper cloth- 
ing, and eliminating coddling and rocking. 
In some instances the mother is not required 
to take care of her own child; lack of ex- 
perience unfits her for this duty. To use 
a familiar expression: “She gets on the 
child’s nerves.” In these circumstances a 
competent nursery maid should be secured. 
This is more easily said than done, for 
nursery maids are human. Many are ner- 
vous and lack patience. 

The infant should have an abundance 
of sleep. This fortifies him against nerv- 
ous instability. Sleep should take prece- 
dence over everything. Nothing is more 
important for healthy development. 

Every normal child should have a cer- 
tain amount of work assigned to him. 
There is a deep significance in work for 
the hygiene of the nervous system. It pro- 
duces a feeling of satisfaction, fixes the 


attention and dismisses injurious fantasies. 
Idleness is a fruitful source of nervous- 
ness. Occupation and work may be con- 
sidered one of the most helpful remedial 
agencies in the treatment of nervous 
conditions. Overwork, however, must be 
avoided. Excessive mental or physical 
effort causes fatigue, after which recupera- 
tion must take place before new activity 
may be begun. This is particularly true 
of school work. In many instances it is 
better for nervous children to begin school 
at a later period than normal children. 
Teachers as well as parents sometimes over- 
burden the pupil. Nervous parents are 
most frequently at fault. They are vain 
and ambitious for their children. They 
encourage them to bend every effort to 
excel. This stimulates the vanity of the 
child. He strives to lead his class. At 
first he suffers from fatigue and then nerv- 
ousness. 

The child should be taught by word and 
precept to be unselfish and unconscious of 
self. He should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in healthful play out of doors, and to 
endure pain without shrinking. A child 
who meets pain bravely has gained a great 
victory over nervousness. Just as muscu- 
lar exercise strengthens and toughens the 
muscle fibers, so the ability to bear pain 
with fortitude strengthens the nervous sys- 
tem. It need hardly be added that it is a 
child’s normal business to play. Normal 
play invigorates him physically as well as 
mentally. 

The keynote of all training should be 
moral education, which may be altogether 
independent of religious instruction. Teach 
the child to love goodness, truth and jus- 
tice. So taught, he is well protected from 
those enemies which threaten stability of 
the nerves. Love of fellow-man, unselfish- 
ness, a feeling for the welfare of others, 
and a strong!y developed sense of duty— 
these qualities fortify one most surely 
against that egotism which leads to nervous- 
ness. Standing particularly high among 
these virtues is the love of truth. The 
child who is true to himself and others is 
rarely overtaken by a disorder whose strik- 
ing characteristics are exaggeration and 
dissatisfaction.—Courtesy of Hygeia. 
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HE real meaning of citizenship is 

not an easy thing to explain to a 

child. Yet the very existence of civ- 
ilization depends upon making the child 
realize his place in civic affairs. Were 
citizenship training as rich and concrete 
as home economics, or agriculture, or 
manual training, wars would be no more, 
and strife between the great classes of 
society would soon disappear. 

Many persons are joining in the cry for 
citizenship education without much care- 
ful thought as to what citizenship really 
means. In a broad sense it includes all 
the objectives of education which have 
been discussed in this series of articles. 
It demands good health; it demands mas- 
tery of reading and writing and similar 
skills, which are the basis of our relations 
with each other and of our continued 
growth. It implies effectiveness in some 
worthwhile vocation. It requires the 
knowledge of right and the appetite for 
it that are described in ethical character. 
It implies the kind of personal interests 
which will make worthy use of leisure. It 
is founded upon worthy home membership. 
In a more restricted sense, citizenship edu- 
cation deals with the child’s relation to the 
common enterprises of the community, 
state, and nation—his part in them and 
their service to him. 

The meaning of citizenship is exempli- 
fied first for the child in the activities of 
home and school. Unfortunately many 
homes and schools have not kept pace in 
their development with the growing de- 
mands for citizenship training. This makes 
it hard to reach many of our children 
with the conception of joyous, unselfish, 
co-operative service. The best homes are 
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now so organized that children actually 
participate in their management. They not 
only share in home tasks, but are called 
into council when plans and purposes are 
discussed. Their interests are thus broad- 
ened and developed. 

Modern schools encourage larger and 
larger participation in school government 
by children. This does not involve any 
surrender of the school’s authority, but it 
does mean that the ideals and policies and 
problems that come up in the daily life 
of the school are the subject of discussion 
and action by the children themselves. 
Children may be called upon to do jury 
service to decide penalties in the case of 
minor violations of school rules. In some 
colleges student participation is even car- 
ried to the point of suspension or expul- 
sion on the recommendation of student 
councils. 

It is easy for children who have been 
taught to consider group problems in the 
daily activities of home and school to ap- 
preciate their responsibility for the prob- 
lems of such larger groups as community, 
state, and nation—even to reach out to 
consider the problems of the entire world. 
This does not mean that the child’s mind 
must be crammed with facts which he can- 
not appreciate. It does mean that he 
should understand the nature of group 
problems, assume the obligation for his 
share in solving them, and be prepared for 
continuous growth and widening of inter- 
est as his opportunities and responsibilties 
grow with the years. 

Citizenship is a dynamic thing. The fail- 
ure of civics teaching in its beginnings to 
emphasize the living, growing character of 
government made the whole performance 
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deadly. Children labored over constitu- 
tions until they went to sleep, without 
realizing the rich opportunities for citizen- 
ship practice all about them. Many of 
these children have lived their three-score 
years and ten with no appreciation of the 
positive obligations of citizenship. Others 
have never developed respect for law and 
authority. Still others have obtained 
through experience what the school should 
have given them in the beginning. They 
recognize that there are problems which 
can be solved only by the group working 
together. They recognize that some of these 
problems are permanently settled just as 
there are certain things in the individual 
life that have been fixed by circumstance 
or careful choice. They recognize that 
there are certain other problems which are 
not settled, which can only be settled 
through patient study and experiment. Per- 
haps as we grow wiser in our education 
for citizenship we shall see that every child 
leaves school with an awareness of certain 
unsolved problems as well as a curiosity to 
find other problems for himself. 

We shall then teach the development of 
community life, national life, and world 
life as a great heritage that has been paid 
for by much effort and many sacrifices. 
We shall call attention to its enlarging 
character, to the great increase in common 
services and common opportunities, as 
science advances and the race develops. 
We shall make children  everlastingly 
grateful for the institutions that have been 
built to serve them, and for the men and 
women who have given their lives to build 
these institutions. We shall also make 
them feel that they are unworthy the se- 
curity and comfort and luxuries of modern 
life except as they face the challenge to 
meet new problems as they arise. 

Civic education of the kind here de- 
scribed is now taught in many homes and 
schools. H. G. Wells, in his recent book, 
“Sanderson of Oundle,” tells how the great 
schoolmaster gradually built this ideal into 
the life of a most remarkable school. 

Dynamic civic education is also bringing 


forth a new type of literature for teachers 
dealing with the problem in a broad way. 
Gertrude Hartman in a recent book— 
“Home and Community Life”—discusses 
the matters which should be included in the 
elementary school curriculum. She refers 
first to the family with its problems of 
food, clothing, and shelter. Next comes 
the community with its varied problems of 
transportation, communication, and police 
regulation. Then comes a section of the 
book which deals with the growth of our 
social life, beginning with primitive men 
and coming up through pioneer life, the 
development of our modern industrial 
system and more recent changes. The em- 
phasis throughout is on the application of 
these various developments to the things 
that concern the child in his daily life— 
how the mail is carried, why fewer people 
can raise food for all, how merchandise is 
made, distributed, and sold, what the chil- 
dren do to help improve these services. 

The heart of citizenship training is the 
development of democracy. This is much 
more than a form of political or industrial 
organization—it is an attitude of mutual 
helpfulness that colors all our thinking and 
conduct. It aims to promote co-operation 
among the members of the group and with 
other groups—whether the group be home, 
school, factory, community, or nation. The 
products of science, invention, and widen- 
ing popular intelligence are broadening 
our common interests in many fields. Un- 
der those conditions it is not enough to fit 
the individual for a place in society; he 
must grow with society and assume his 
share of the responsibility for its further 
development and reorganization. As our 
social groups grow larger, the need for the 
attitude of self-effacement in the individual 
increases. We need a new alertness for 
human values and a great capacity for rec- 
ognizing the interests of others. If the 
school and home working together can give 
this kind of civic attitude to the children 
our common life will rise to new heights 
of inspiration and achievement—there will 
be less to fight over and more to work for. 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL FAULTS 


BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


uR National Faults—they are some- 
() isin that young and enterprising 

America does not want to dwell on. 
But dwell on them I must for a moment 
for I am convinced that if America is to 
fulfill her high task in history, is to lead 
the nations in the great modern battle for 
Race-Survival, it will be because we vis- 
ualized our faults clearly and put ourselves 
in training to overcome them. The train- 
ing camp that I am interested in is a Na- 
tional Training Camp to overcome Ameri- 
can weaknesses, a physical and mental 
training camp, building bodies less weak 
and thinking less loose. 

vt present, I am trying to get thoughtful 
Americans to tell me what they consider 
our chief pitfali. Only a few answers 
come but those all stress the same thing, 
undigested thinking. Mr. Joseph Lee calls 
us “Short-Cut Americans,” wanting quick 
results, unwilling to take the time to 
get wise results. Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
thus pictures our present mental con- 
ditions: 

“The main defects are plain enough. 
Most Americans, educated or uneducated, 
rich or poor, young or old, except the men 
well-trained for the medical, the artistic, 
or the scientific professions, cannot see or 
hear straight, make an accurate record of 
what they have just seen or heard, remem- 
ber exactly for an hour what they suppose 
themselves to have seen or heard, or draw 
the just limited inference from premises, 
true or false, which they accept. . . 

“Again, twentieth-century Americans, 
educated and uneducated alike, manifest 
a capacity for gregarious excitement which, 
for the time being, destroys the judgment 
and often leads to foolish action. These 
manifestations of bodily and mental in- 
stability in throngs have increased rapidly 
within the past twenty-five years, and the 
strenuous, agitated, hurrying life which 
most Americans have lately been living, 
speeded up by telegraph, telephones, ex- 


press trains, the automobile and rapid ma- 
chinery in general.” 

To myself I say, we suffer from four 
Paupers: 

(1) Poor Idealism—worship of the man 
of millions rather than the man of vision. 

(2) Poor Thinking—excess of emotion 
over thought. 

(3) Poor democrats—refusal to bow to 
majority rule and obedience to law. 

(4) Poor Persistence—enthusiasm that 
puts through the law but peters out in the 
harder task of enforcement. 

Beware of thinking that because a man 
has made money, his ideas on every sub- 
ject under the sun are the acme of wisdom. 
This plutocratic attitude hinders progress. 

Beware of thinking from headlines rather 
than from your head. This loose, ready- 
made, sidewalk thinking can ruin the coun- 
try. 

Beware of ridiculing or breaking any 
law of your land. This picking and choos- 
ing what laws you will obey will land your 
country in anarchy. 

Beware of the mental restlessness, the ner- 
vous quality of the American make-up, for 
in it lies the lack of weight and persistence 
that thinks in and holds on till the fort 
is taken. Think in further, hold on 
longer! 

Only by visualizing our faults and dis- 
ciplining ourselves to overcome them can 
America become what some nation must 
become if civilization is to go forward—a 
leader in the war against Race-Destroyers, 
Disease, Drugs, Liquor, Poverty, War. 
Every one of these wars is a long, long 
war. To achieve, Emerson’s prayer might 
well be ours— 


“Teach me your mood, oh patient stars, 
That climb each night the ancient sky.” 


Patience—power to forge through the 
times when defeat is staring us in the face, 
that is the quality needed to build better 
worlds, that and vision—Emerson’s vision, 
without which the people perish. 
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THE FOURTH 
BY ANGELO PATRI 
| My Dear CHILDREN: 
r - Y« are looking forward to having a great good time on the Fourth of 





July. That is quite proper, because you are the children of the United | 
States and this is your country’s birthday. You are going to the great | 


n 
. | birthday party of your country. 
n | When you go to a birthday party you put on your party dress and your 





| party manners, and, with a gift in your hand and a song in your heart, you 
o | join in the rejoicing. 

| I know your party clothes will be ready. Mothers always look out for 
t @ that—but your manners, now? You see, you have to be responsible for those 
om yourself. Nobody else can be good-mannered for you. Are your Fourth of 
July manners polished and ready to do honor to your country’s birthday? 

It is not good manners, for instance, to make loud noises. It hurts other 
people’s ears and spoils their pleasure. It is silly and, of course, in bad taste 
to buy fireworks; there is nothing to them but noise and a flare of a rather 
crude light. You touch off a rocket; it flares into the sky; the stars smile 
| coldly down upon your puny efforts to illumine the night, and you are left 
y- @ | with a stick in your hand and a feeling of “after the party.” 

" That is, if you have been fortunate enough to have set off your feeble 
little bit of fire light without injuring yourself for life. Sometimes that sort 


+ 72 


\v 
a | 


Ly | of thing costs a lifetime of regret and suffering. 
a a And what is the gift you bear? What is it you would lay at the feet 
urs _ of your country on this, her birthday? There is but one thing she needs. 


| That is yourself. The self that sits way deep inside the silent place of you 
and looks out through your eyes at the world passing by. 























or | Your country needs that best part of you that thinks generously, acts 
= _ with love and kindness, waits patiently, secure in the faith that the way of 
rt | the righteous is the way of God. 
ae Your country needs no material gift. She is rich beyond the measure 

| of riches in all material things. But she needs men and women who can 
7 look past all the clutter of power and supremacy and bigness and loudness 
= and selfishness to the clear, spare place where the spirit of the Signers dwells. 
ist Can you offer your country such a gift? Can you say: “I understand 
+ the creed of my country. I know what it demands of me in personal service, 
rs, | | imunselfish devotion. I know that I am only one child in millions, but I am 
| the child of these United States, and I bring her myself in all humility and 
ng | sincerity on this, her birthday”? 
ht | —By Special Permission. 
me JULY FOURTH 
on; This is the land we love, our heritage, 
oe Strange mixture of the gross and fine, yet sage 
on, And full of promise—destined to be great. 

—Robert Bridges. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 
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HE only drawback about C. Ward 
Crampton’s “Physical Exercises for 
Daily Use” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$3.50) is that it is too fascinating. It 
makes us want to do nothing but exercise. 

Dr. Crampton is editor of “Crampton’s 
Hygiene Series” and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Education of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. His wise and witty 
book has a foreword for doctors, whose 
business is to keep their clients well, and 
to whom their clients should apply for a 
yearly examination as faithfully as an 
automobile owner overhauls his car. His 
advice is simple and based on scientific 
knowledge and illuminated by illustrations 
showing exercises memorably named, the 
henpeck, the pussycat, the dogwag, the 
camel, and others. 

The book takes our breath (probably we 
need to do the “pump”), but it makes us 
want to rise, stretch ourselves, and shine 
with health. We'll begin tomorrow morn- 
ing. Well, we think we will. 

There is timely warning and practical 
help in Harriet E. Beard’s “Safety First 
for School and Home” (Macmillan Co., 
$1.30). Miss Beard, who is supervisor of 
safety education in the public schools of 
Detroit, calls attention to the fact that the 
elimination of accidents is still a vitally 
important problem. In the 19 months we 
were in the World War, America lost 
77,118 men; in the 12 months of 1920 
America lost by accident 68,697 lives. In- 
dustrial safety has made large strides 
ahead, but safety in our streets and homes 
can be secured only by constant care and 
instruction. 

Part I of the book relates to safety edu- 
cation in the home with practical advice 
for remedying conditions. Part II takes 
up safety education in the schools, with a 


carefully outlined course of instruction 
from Grade I to Grade VIII. 

A tabulation of the accident report for 
the Detroit schools shows that the age of 
greatest danger is 6, 7 and 8, and that the 
greatest number of accidents come from 
automobiles. The Appendix contains a 


playlet on fire prevention written by Miss, | 


Olga Tobler with music by Mrs. Ernest 
Piper. 

Sunday-school workers will welcome 
“Six Bible Plays,” by Mabel Hobbs and 
Helen Miles (the Century Co., $2.00). The 
plays are entitled, “Ruth and Naomi,” 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” “Moses,” 
“Esther,” “The Healing of Naaman,” and 
“David and Jonathan” The authors recom- 
mend that the plays be produced simply, 
with no curtain and the fewest possible 
accessories. Costumes need to be authen- 
tic in outline and design, but not in mate- 
rial or detail. The best authority on Old 
Testament costumes is the Tissot pictures. 

In “The Spirit of America” (the Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Association), Angelo Patri’s 
careful explanation of American traditions 
and his insistence on the use of the English 
language in its purity may have special 
application to our newer brothers and sis- 
ters. But the value of the book is equally 
great for sons of the Mayflower. Angelo 
Patri, born in Italy, educated in America, 
and now for a quarter of a century a 
teacher in American schools, interprets the 
American spirit as meaning, in addition to 
the familiar phrase, “liberty and justice 
to all,” straight dealing, “starch,” fineness, 
decency, and a regard for the wellbeing 
of others. The book is written in simple 
but moving language, and is invaluable for 
the children’s home library or for a sup- 
plementary reader in the elementary 
grades. 
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M. E. Moore’s “Parent, Teacher and 
School” (Macmillan Co., $2.00) marks a 
step forward in the creating of co-opera- 
tion between home and school. The au- 
thor’s avowed purpose is to write a book 
which can be used by Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in their efforts to promote friendly 
relations. It is a comprehensive work, ele- 


mentary because it is addressed partly to 
laymen, but enlightening for the teacher 
because it gives the point of view of super- 
intendents, school boards and the public. 
It can be used with profit in study groups 
because it contains definite topics and 
questions for discussion, and is a good all- 
round manual. 


WHEN CARELESSNESS IS CRIMINAL 


BY EVE WOODBURN LEARY 


LMOST every week we are confronted 

Av the shocking news that a 

tragedy has occurred, darkening for- 

ever somebody’s home and somebody’s 

heart, because of carelessness which is no 
less than criminal. 

I refer to that form of carelessness which 
permits a loaded gun to fall into the hands 
of a small child. How and why is this 
possible? If one considers it absolutely 
necessary for safety and security to have in 
the home a loaded rifle, shot gun or re- 
volver, why isn’t that gun kept under lock 
and key, thus preventing a few of these 
terrible catastrophes? 

Little girls are fairly safe from this 
menace, although, only a few weeks ago, a 
little girl of twelve in our city was shot and 
killed by her brother, two years her senior, 
because he “didn’t know it was loaded” and 
only wanted to scare her. 

The greatest danger, however, is among 
small boys. For nothing delights the 
heart of a boy quite so much as a gun. I 
know: whereof I speak, for my little four- 
year-old son will talk hours on the subject, 
and it is next to impossible to get him past 
a shop window where guns or rifles are on 
display. And he is in no way exceptional 
in this respect, as practically every boy, 
from three to twenty-three, finds a won- 
derful charm, a strange fascination in a 
gun. 

This being true, why are they left about 
a house where a child may have easy access 
to them? Surely, parents must realize 
how their small sons love to play Indian, 
war, bandit, Fourth of July, and any num- 


ber of “gun” games which their fertile lit- 
tle brains may fabricate. 

No less than three cases where dreadful 
tragedies have resulted from children play- 
ing with firearms have come to my atten- 
tion within the last few months. One is 
that of a little boy who was shot by his 
playmate, the bullet shattering the optic 
nerve. This totally destroyed the sight of 
one eye and little hope is given of saving 
the sight of the other. Suppose it were 
your child or mine, forced to go through 
life blinded! 

Another case is that of a little eleven- 
year-old boy, who was playing with one of 
his playmates. He was shot and died in 
the hospital, as the bullet entered his body 
in such a manner that the physicians were 
absolutely helpless. 

No one, unless they have children, can 
really appreciate what these tragedies must 
mean to the parents both of the injured 
and the responsible, for the anguish of the 
parents responsible for such crimes must 
in every case be equal if not greater than 
that of those affected. 

Yet, day after day, year in and year out, 
this carelessness goes on and these acci- 
dents continue. 

If you have in your possession a gun, 
loaded or otherwise, the only safe way, the 
only sure way, is to keep it under lock and 
key, and be sure the key is safely hidden. 
Don’t thoughtlessly endanger the life of 
somebody else’s child, for carelessness 
which leaves fire arms within easy access 
of small children is no less than criminal. 
Don’t be guilty of such gross negligence! 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S HOME STUDY COURSES 
ONE STUDY COMPLETE IN ONE MONTH 


PSYCHOLOGY 


IV. ATTENTION 
BY DR. E. MULHALL ACHILLES 


Note.—We present this month the fourth of a course of six lessons in Elementary Psychology 
by Dr. Edith Muthall Achilles of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one 
of the series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. 
Each is complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of Cu1Lp WELFARE by 
special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University. 
Psychology is perhaps the most popular study to-day, and is fundamental in training for parent- 
hood. These six lectures will lay the foundation for a second series on Child Psychology. We 
shall be glad to hear from our readers as to the helpfulness of this new section ——Eb1IrTor. 


examine some of the important factors which influence attention, then study 
a few of the so-called laws of attention. 

We all know that we attend to some things and not to others. Why? How often 
we have “heard the clock tick when it stopped!” We meant that while the clock is 
ticking evenly we may not notice it, but a change in the tick either by stopping or 
suddenly changing its rhythm, will cause our attention to be called to it. Thus we 
see that one of the factors influencing attention is change in the stimulus. If the 
strength of a stimulus is very great, our attention will be attracted—we say intensity 
of the stimulus is another factor. When repeatedly the same stimulus is brought 
before us, it attracts our attention due to its repetition. We can all think of nation- 
ally advertised products which attract our attention by the repetition of their adver- 
tisements. A fourth factor is repetition of the stimulus. Still another factor which 
sometimes causes our attention to be attracted is novelty. A novel element in an 
advertisement will attract our attention. These factors—change, intensity, repetition, 
novelty—determine what will gain our attention. We modify some of these factors 
by acquiring habits of attention. How often our guests remind us that a train or a 
trolley passes near—and often! The stimulus may be intense and repeated and yet 
our habits of attention or non-attention are such that we ignore it. Things with which 
we work and play attract us while the things which we know little, do not. A golfer 
may examine the contents of a friend’s golf bag with great interest, while he who does 
not play will not be attracted by the variety of clubs. 

Attention has certain “laws,” two of which we shall consider. Try to attend 
indefinitely to a single simple object. Can you? No. You will find that every 
second or two your attention shifts. It is not possible to attend indefinitely to a sim- 
ple, unchanging object. You are probably familiar with the many “optical illu- 
sions” or figures which can be seen in different ways according to the part on which 
one fixates. There is the “staircase figure”—which sometimes appears to be a hang- 
ing staircase, and again an upright one, according to the lines upon which we attend. 
We cannot hold either indefinitely—our attention shifts. Perhaps the figure of a 
group of cubes is more familiar—how many cubes are there? The answer depends 
upon what points or lines of the figure receive your attention. These are illustra- 
tions of the law, “attention fluctuates.” 

Suppose I had ten cards with one to ten dots respectively on each. Suppose I 
was to expose each card separately ten times in random order—each exposure would 
be for one second and I would ask you to tell me each time how many dots you saw. 
I would not tell you beforehand that they had between one and ten, so that you would 
not know how many to expect. Do you think you could answer correctly every time? 


B= have been written about ATTENTION! In this one short lesson let us 
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No, not if the dots were arranged without thought of any design. You would prob- 
ably answer correctly every time or nearly every time that one, two, or three dots were 
shown—you would probably get four or five dots right 80 per cent of the time, per- 
haps six dots, but you would probably not be right 80 per cent of the trials for seven, 
eight or nine or ten dots. “The range of attention is limited” is another law of atten- 
tion. One can take in only a limited amount at one time, usually four to six items. 


QUESTIONS OR PROBLEMS 
. Name four factors of a stimulus which influence attention. 
. Do we modify some of the factors? 
. Name two “laws of attention.” 
. How could one who writes advertisements apply both of these laws? 


m Cobos 


THE TOYS 

Is From “The Oxford Book of English Verse” 
My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 


Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 
I struck him and dismissed 





ws . With hard words and unkiss’d,— 
se His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
ty | Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
ht | I visited his bed, 
mn- But found him slumbering deep, 
er With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
ch | From his late sobbing wet. 
= And I, with moan, 
7“ Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
ae For, on a table drawn beside his head, 
yet He had put, within his reach, 
ich A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 
fer A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
oes And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells, 
ond And two French copper coins, rang’d there with careful art, 
ery To comfort his sad heart. 
im- So, when that night I pray’d 
ilu- To God, I wept, and said: 
- Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
m Not vexing Thee in death, 
~ And Thou rememberest of what toys 
me We made our joys, 
tra- How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
se I Then, fatherly not less 
vuld Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
saw. Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
na “T will be sorry for their childishness.” —Coventry Patmore. 
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EDITORIAL 





Wuat's In A NAME? 
O YOU mean the new name that we 
agreed upon at St. Paul? Why, 
everything and everybody that was 
in before! Mothers, fathers, teachers and 
all the others. We have left out two words 
—but no people. 

The new title is, The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. As a delegate 
suggested, everyone, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is a teacher, so every normal 
adult is eligible to membership. 

With a present membership of 651,387, 
and growing every minute, and everybody 
else eligible, the Congress is bound to be 
a powerful influence for good in the lives 
of the children of America. 


THE YOUTH oF TODAY 


A dominant note at the Convention was 
the faith expressed in youth—the one 
bright gleam in a world of darkness. 
Youth, the latest, finest model of twentieth 
century civilization, hopeful and confident, 
going out to meet the future. There is no 
reason to be discouraged except with our- 
selves; no reason to be regretful except for 
our shortcomings. It was a wise word that 
Bernard Shaw spoke to the mothers and 
fathers of youth. “Parents,” he declared, 
“should never hold themselves up to their 
children as anything except a warning.” 
Can we not trust this best new product to 
learn by our mistakes and to make a better 
world than we have made? 

Even so, we are not released from our 
responsibility of trying to be a good ex- 
ample. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION INTERESTS 
EpUucATORS 


Reports of state presidents at the Con- 
vention, one and all, called attention to the 
recognition given to Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation work by educators, state depart- 
ments of education, state universities and 
colleges. 


Boston University and the University of 
California have inaugurated departments 
for the study of problems relating to fam- 
ily life, from the planning of the house to 
relationships, child psychology, 
budget making, the legal status of father, 
mother and child, and causes of family 
disintegration. 

Radcliffe College introduces each year 
parent-teacher instruction in the course in 
elementary education. 

An increased number of state universi- 
ties and normal offering 
parent-teacher institutes this summer. ‘Two 
field secretaries and our national executive 
secretary are carrying the substance of our 
objects and accomplishments to teachers 
and other educators gathered in summer 
schools at universities and normal schools 
in many states; and many state associations 
on their own initiative are following the 
lead and training parents and teachers for 
more effective leadership. 

State conventions are more frequently 
held in with 
meetings, and “parent-power” 


social 


schools are 


state teachers’ 


is more and 


connection 


more recognized as “a school auxiliary.” 
There can be no real separation between 
the interest which the home and the school 
have in the child when the home is as 
keenly alive to the rights of the child as is 
the school, and when the school recognizes 
the potential power of its patrons to push 
forward the educational program. 


Arcuitects Apopt SCHOOL STANDARDS 


It is said to be a fact that throughout the 
United States there are on an average of 
five schoolhouse fires a day. In view of 
this alarming condition, the report of the 
Committee on School Building Standards 
adopted at the convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, held at Washington 
in May, is encouraging. 

“The safety of school buildings,” ae- 
cording to the report, “depends on five 
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fundamentals: type of plan, proper loca- 
tion and adequate site, substantial con- 
struction, height and adequate and prop- 
erly arranged circulation and egress. 

“If buildings are planned with due re- 
gard to the above and constructed after 
approved fire resistive methods, fire or 
hazard to life in school buildings will be 


while and unusual projects which have 
been originated and carried out by local 
associations. 

The magazine aims to help parents in 
their home problems and teachers in their 
school problems, but particularly parents 
and teachers in solving the common prob- 
lems which come before Parent-Teacher 


to practically eliminated.” Associations. 
SY; Another admirable bureau conducted by There are, no doubt, hundreds of splen- 
er, the Institute is for the purpose of encour- did things accomplished for the children 
ily aging better homes in America, a public which are unknown outside a small radius, 
service which, in the approving words of and which would be of great help and en- 
ear Secretary Hoover, “rightly entitles the couragement to groups of workers less 
in architectural profession to a higher place fortunate in leadership and initiative—and 
in public esteem.” perhaps newly organized. 
rsi- Better homes and safer schoolhouses are Short, crisp accounts of these—not more 
ing among the essentials in making better citi- than two or three hundred words—may be 
wo zens. sent to the office, 7700 Lincoln Drive, Chest- 
tive Request NumBer Two nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., and will be 
— One more request from the editors for enthusiastically received. 
~~ short, interesting articles about worth- This is your magazine! M. S. M. 
mer <pent> 
a One of the most telling evidences of the need of such a measure as the Sterling- 
the Reed Education Bill, now before Congress, is afforded by this letter from a Southern 
for & school teacher, which has lately been brought to our attention. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 
atl “I am a little country school teacher, teaching in one of the most backward sec- 
nail tions of ; have never played any athletic games; in fact, have only seen a 
oi few games of basketball, so know nothing at all about such things. But I want to 
y? interest my children in athletics. We have a baseball diamond fixed, and the children 
a play with bat and ball, but they do not know how. We are also fixing a basketball 
veen " hr, a rn 
oa court; have ordered ball, goals, etc. I have secured rule books, but I can’t under- 
7 stand them well enough to teach the game—nor the grown-ups, either. t am very 
os anxious that my children have a better chance than I had to learn these things. : They 
steal do not know how to play, are full of malaria and hookworms, but I am trying to 
oul teach them that to be well is more interesting—to others especially—than being ill. 


I have thirty-five children, ranging in age from six to sixteen, but our average is twenty 
-——“ague” being principally the cause of poor attendance. But I think if I can get 
Ds them interested in something, they will make a greater effort to get well and do better. 
Please give me information regarding badge tests. Any help you can give me will 


_- be greatly appreciated.” 

i of This letter was addressed to the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
€ the ica, New York City, and was published by them as “One of the 14,000 Requests for 
1 de Help” answered in the year 1922. We want to ask our readers’ frank and candid 
— opinion as to what shall be done about such a situation? Whose business is it to 
al remedy conditions in such parts of our country as that from which this teacher writes? 
—— 


Can they be remedied locally? Have you any responsibilities in the premises? Have 
: you ever read what the “good Samaritan” did? Do you think that the Samaritan 


oad parable is outgrown and obsolete? We confess that we feel the punch of these 
| questions.—“Education” for March, 1924. 
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WORTH PASSING ON 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Uses THE FoLtLowinc SLEEP CAMPAIGN PLEDGE. 

We, the undersigned, parents of children (a child) attending........ I a asl 8 io wcicneur aielackll 
b esuidde nd sop acnes cee School, realizing that there can be no real and | 
permanent health for our children (child) without regular and suffi- | Address ................. 
cient sleep and that the responsibility rests upon us, do hereby re- | 
solve and agree to make every reasonable effort to have our children | Child........... Age..... 
(child) in bed not later than 8.30 P. M. (for children up to the | 
age of 12 years), not later than 9.00 P. M. (for children from 12 | Child........... Age..... 
to 15 years of age), for five nights in the week during the school | 
year. i: aad. Age. ...4 

In doing this we believe that we are helping to raise the stand- | 
ards of health and of school efficiency in this city. PEERS a 'acaahdlecen Age...is 


Keep in mind the following suggestions :— 
1. Medical authorities agree upon the following 
hours as minimum requirements for the sleep of 


a child:— 


Ages Hours of 

in Years Sleep Required 
Ee iin binds nk neneédenae dit 12 
RFR AR i 2p seen 11-12 
ED ag te a a Sees tae nw eels 10-11 
I rite A he as eh oo dt 10 


2. If possible the child should sleep alone, 
with plenty of fresh air in the room. 

3. Avoid evening movies for the child, and be 
sure that the afternoon movie which the child at- 
tends is of the right sort. 

4, One movie a week is too much for a child. 

5. Children’s parties should be held in the af- 
ternoon or from 7.00 to 9.00 P. M. on Friday or 
Saturday only. 





Bloomsbury Parent-Teacher Association, New 
Jersey, holds a Community Night annually when 
all people of the community, other organizations 
and all friends of the school are invited. The 
program takes the form of an address, a play or 
a party. From the address on “Good Reading 
for Children” came a gift for the school library, 
and the school board placed a book case in each 
of the four rooms of the school. From the address 
on “Music in the Child’s Life” another year came 
a portable victrola and the addition of physical 
training, folk dancing and music appreciation to 
the regular curriculum. 





One Parent-Teacher Association in New Jersey 
had the Health Club questions as used every morn- 
ing by the teacher printed and sent into every 
home thus projecting the best of the school into 
the home. 





The Fannin School Parent-Teacher Association, 
Dallas, Texas, at a recent meeting set aside ten 
dollars to go into a sinking fund that has re- 
cently been started for the rural schools. The 
Pre-School Circle sponsored by this club is mak- 
ing a real study of the pre-school child and has 
started a library to be used in connection with 
the work. 


The children of Forest Oak School, Number 35, 
Delaware, have been working on a project, plan- 





ning and building a chicken house. They told 
the members of the Parent-Teacher Association 
about it at the March meeting. The Community 
Club has gotten lights for the school, so that 
they may hold their meetings in the evening. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Amity, Ore- 
gon held a “book social” during March. The ad- 
mission fee was one book. A fine program of 
book tableaux and music was rendered. In ad- 
dition to enjoying a delightful evening a splendid 
accomplishment has been made for the school 
library. 


St. Paul Minnesota, Central High School Par- 
ent-Teacher Meeting held the following interest- 
ing program: 


BACK TO SCHOOL MEETING—APRIL 29 


If you want to renew your youth come to Cen- 
tral High School next Tuesday evening, April 29, 
at sharp 7.45. The evening will be divided into 
eleven periods like the school day. Each teacher 
will be in her room and you will go through your 
child’s school day, going to the rooms he does, 
meeting his teachers, and ending with the rush 
to the lunch room. Special activities, such as 
forge, shop-work, sewing etc., will be either run- 
ning or with exhibits. 

Parents of Freshmen should report in the As- 
sembly Hall at 7.45. Parents of higher classmen 
should go to room where child recites first. 

5 cents fine for tardiness at any class! 

Annual dues to the Central High School Parent- 
Teacher Association are 50 cents, payable at this 
meeting. Red membership tags will be worn. The 
payment for mailing 2600 notices of this meet- 
ing depends on these dues, so please remember 
them. 

Roll-call will be made in each enrollment class. 
Will your child have some one to answer to his 
name? 

Have your child fill out program on reverse 
side, being sure to have both teacher’s number 
and the room number and BRING IT WITH YOU 
as your guide. Have him explain how to find 
each room as there are just 4 minutes allowed 
between classes. 

The teachers promise not to make us recite! 

(Note.) On reverse side was a program, time 
and subject to be filled out by parents. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 








Please note that the name of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
has been changed to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 





Parents and teachers alike will be interested 
to know that there is just being put on the mar- 
ket a small stereopticon machine which uses 
films—about 1% inches wide, 16 pictures to the 
inch—instead of slides. This enables the user to 
keep the pictures on the screen as long as he 
desires without injuring it. The price of the 
machine is but $25, and it can be carried as 
easily as a portable typewriter. 

Information concerning this Bray Company 
project may be secured by writing to Carolina 
Bray Company, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The Bray Screen Products, Inc., 130 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York City, is distributing 
stereopticon films for use in the Bray Company 
project, on travel and scenic subjects, civics and 
health, general science, and nature study. The 
price of these films ranges from 25 cents to $1, 
depending upon the number of pictures to a film. 
Such subjects as “Story of the Book”—pictures 
of the history of book-making, from the early 
stone tablets of the Babylonians to the modern 
book—show various famous books, inscriptions, 
and manuscripts of all times and countries; “Tap- 
ping the Maples”—a photographic tour through 
the Adirondacks during the maple sugar season 
—shows tapping the trees, gathering and boiling 
the sap; “America’s Sleeping Giants”—news of 
famous waterfalls and rapids, showing undevel- 
oped waterpower resources of our country. Lists 
will be sent upon application. 





The Recreation Training School of Chicago, 800 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois, has a 
Summer Camp Training School for men and 
women at Bridgeman, Michigan, July 28 to 
August 30, 1924. The tuition for any combina- 
tion of courses is $60. Board, lodging, and house 
laundry is $10.50 a week. Courses include games 
and athletics, gymnastics, theory of gymnastics, 
swimming, boating, group games, folk games— 
theory of play and group leadership, etc. There 
is a dramatic department where acting, fundamen- 
tals of play construction, and social values of 
dramatics may be studied. Many would be in- 
terested in some of the courses in play production 
—economy in use of materials, designing, cos- 
tuming, setting, lighting, make-up and sketching. 
Write to the above address for additional in- 
formation. 





For ten cents each, one may secure “Endorsed 
Motion Pictures,” which is a list of pictures which 
have been endorsed during the past three years 
by the Better Films Committee of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Order from the office of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Those interested in the subject, Student Loan 
Funds, should secure a copy of the interesting 
booklet issued by the Louisville, Kentucky, 
League of Parent-Teacher Associations. It may 
be secured by writing the president of the Ken- 
tucky State Branch, Mrs. Hans Mueller, 9 Willow 
Terrace, Apartment 87, Louisville, Kentucky. 





One of the best books seen in many a day for 
boys and girls who wish to be well-bred is 
“Everyday Manners for American Boys and 
Girls,” by the Faculty of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. It is published by the 
Macmillan Company of New York City. Part one 
treats of everyday manners “At Home;” part two, 
“In School;” part three, “In Public Places;” part 
four, “In Business,” and part five, “A Last Word.” 
At the close of each chapter will be found “Prob- 
lems: Who Will Solve Them,” which throw much 
light on the chapter contents. 





“The Review of Reviews Corporation,” New 
York, has issued (1924) a work in two volumes 
on “The Right Job, How to Choose, Prepare For, 
and Succeed In It.” This is “a treatise for 
parents, guardians, teachers, and vocational coun- 
selors.” The volumes are illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Charles M. Schwab has 
written the introduction. Probably no one will 
agree with all that is said in these volumes, but 
there is much food for thought therein. 





Any Parent-Teacher Association desiring to 
carry out a child-health program should not for- 
get to secure a copy of “Child Health Program 
for Parent-Teacher Associations and Women’s 
Clubs,” being sent out by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Health Educa- 
tion No. 5. This is a revised edition. 





In Home, School, and Community. for May, 
1924, on the page devoted to Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation news for the State of Georgia, occurs a 
most interesting article showing how a growing 
spirit of co-operation is developing between the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and the State 
Parent-Teacher Association. The article contains 
an expression of the appreciation which the 
Parent-Teacher Association feels for this team 
work which will be of great value in the state. 





While it is unwise to think too much about 
one’s health, it is quite essential sometimes to 
stress conditions which make for better health, 
especially for children. Child Health for May, 
1924 (American Child Health Association, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.), 
has an excellent article entitled, “Competition and 
Team Work,” which described “devices for in- 
teresting children in their own health.” 

In the same issue on page 233 is a charming 
description of how “Paris Babies Raise Funds,” 
which might give some organization suggestions 
for money-raising. 
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At the annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in May, some very interesting Parent- 
Teacher Association songs were used. Reprints 
of these are now available for state use at cost 
price—$1.00 per hundred, or two cents each in 
smaller quantities. These may be secured by 
writing to the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Several new leaflets are now ready for distri- 
bution—“Are American Moral Standards in Dan- 
ger?” by Harmon B. Stephens, National Chairman 
of Committee on Standards in Literature; “Eight 
Program Outlines for Pre-School Circles and 
Mothers’ Clubs,” by Mrs. E. R. Crum, Home 
Chairman, Second District, California Branch, and 
“Seven Program Outlines for Pre-School Circles 
and Mothers’ Study Clubs,” by same author; “An 
Outline for Juvenile Protection Committees in 
Parent-Teacher Associations,” by Frances S. Hays, 
National Chairman Juvenile Protection Com- 
mittee; “Suggested Programs on Recreation and 
Social Standards,” by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Na- 
tional ‘Chairman Committee on Recreation and 
Social Standards; “How to Organize a Local 
Parent-Teacher Association,” reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Oregon Monitor; “Publicity Outline,” 
by Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, National Chair- 
man of Publicity, and “The Movies and Your 
Child” (price, four cents per copy), by Mrs. 
Charles E. Merriam, National Chairman Better 
Films Committee. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, has issued a book in 1924 called 
“Religious Dramas.” It contains ten religious 
plays selected by the Committee on Religious 
Dramas of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Part | contains Biblical 
plays—“The Rock,” “The Good Samaritan,” “The 
Sinner Beloved,” and “The Resurrection.” Part 
II, Fellowship Plays and Pageants—“The Seeker,” 
“Larola,” and “The Friend of All Men.” Part 
III, Other Plays and Pageants—“The Pilgrim 
and the Book,” “The Crusade of the Children,” 
“Dust of the Road.” The price is $2.00. 





In Auburn, New York, July 28 to August 10, 
1924, the first Summer School of Religious Drama 
will welcome all persons interested in the sub- 
ject. The school is conducted by the Auburn 
School of Religious Education. Registration fee 
is $20.00; board and room (single), $3.00 per day, 
or $18.00 per week. Courses are offered in re- 
ligious drama, and interpretation, dramatic direct- 
ing, production in church and parish house, music 
in religious dramas, church community pageantry, 
a graded dramatic program for the church school, 
and general course in pageantry. Classes will be 
held in the mornings, and the afternoons will be 
divided between rehearsals, workshop and recrea- 
tion. In the evening there will be special lectures 
and demonstrations. All interested in church 
Parent-Teacher Associations would find value in 
these courses. 


“THE PLAYGROUND” RECOMMENDS 


THE MReEcREATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Scuoots.—In a pamphlet entitled, “Organization 
for School Health,’ Charles A. Keene, director 
of Bureau of Health Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 
offers the following requirements for the recrea- 
tional equipment of schools and school play- 
grounds: 

“The playground should cover at least two 
acres. As enrollment increases the area should 
be added to, so that at no time is there less than 
100 square feet of playground space per pupil. 

“Each elementary school building should have 
one combination play room-assembly room for 
each 800 pupils, or major fraction thereof, en- 
rolled, with a floor area of at least 40 by 60 feet, 
and a ceiling height of at least 14 feet. 

“In every high school building one gymnasium 
should be provided for each 500 pupils, or major 
fraction thereof, enrolled. This gymnasium should 
have a clear floor area of at least 60 by 80 feet, 
and a ceiling height of at least 18 feet. 

“For each junior and senior high school there 
should be provided at least one swimming pool, 
24 by 60 feet, varying in depth from 3% feet at 
the shallow end to 8 feet at the deep end.” 





Mistress Mary.—A very delightful play for 
girls is to be found in the October issue of Every- 
girl's Magazine, published by the Camp Fire Girls, 
31 East Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

Mistress Mary, her six ladies-in-waiting—the 


Silver Bells and the Cockleshells, Mother Goose, 
the Prince, a troubadour, a footman and the Spirit- 


of-Things-that-Grow compose the cast. The time 
is May time; the place, a shady corner of a ter- 
race. Can any more charming combination than 
this be imagined? 

Explicit directions for putting on the play and 
costuming the cast are presented in a delightful 
manner. Copies of the magazine may be secured 
at 10 cents each. 





A Paceant ror Rurat ScHoots.—To furnish 
a new method of summarizing history, to foster 
coéperation and to provide the means through 
which pupils and teachers may acquaint rural 
patrons with the work of the schools are the pur- 
poses of the Bureau of Education in publishing 
The Gifts of Nations—a pageant for rural 
schools. Copies of this bulletin—Rural School 
Leaflet, No. 20—may be secured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. Price, five 
cents. 





Free Inpustrt1aL Motion Pictures.—The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has been 
operating since July, 1923, a Theatrical Picture 
Bureau, through which may be secured indus- 
trial films with an educational or informative 
basis; films on manufacturing processes, on work 
with foreign-born, safety and better citizenship. 
These films are suitable for general showings for 
churches, schools, civic meetings, community cen- 
ters and industrial groups. All the films are 
single reels, averaging fifteen minutes to the 
showing. The pictures are available to individuals 
and organizations, the only charge being the ex- 
penses of transportation. 
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CALIFORNIA 

The Salvage Shop, which is conducted by the 
Santa Cruz Federation, is one of the most im- 
portant departments. Discarded wearing apparel, 
which is still in good condition, is donated by 
the community, and these garments are marked 
at a very nominal sum, enabling many to secure 
clothes for their families. The Salvage Shop 
chairman and her assistants arrange the display of 
goods, and appoint workers from the different 
associations who act as salesladies two afternoons 
a week—Thursday and Saturday. Every cent 
taken in is spent by the Federation Philanthropic 
Committee in philanthropic work in the city and 
surrounding district. Over $100 is spent by this 
committee in this splendid work each month. For 
a town of the size of Santa Cruz, this is fine. 
From August, 1923, till February, 1924, $785.81 
was spent by the Philanthropic Committee. We 
are caring for two girls in hospitals; paying $10 
a month towards the Boy Scouts; buying milk 
and groceries for families and children in the 
schools; making layettes; and in fact, no call is 
left unanswered. 

During February, 625 new members joined the 
Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the state. 

The Santa Cruz Parent-Teacher Film Commit- 
tee reviews the pictures twice a week at the local 
theaters, and, if approved, this fact is published 
in the press and notices put on the bulletin boards 
at the high school and public library. The 
theater management admits the members of the 
different associations (who, in turn, review the 
films), and also pays for the notices printed in 
the papers by the Federation publicity chairman. 
Through the efforts of the school superintendent 
and the Parent-Teacher Association the series 
of historical films, “Chronicles of America,” have 
heen secured, proving the splendid codperation of 
the theater management. These are expensive 
films released by Yale University. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Santa Cruz 
took part in the National Music Week, and han- 
dled the prizes of the memory contest carried on 
through the public schools. 

The pupils of the schools are making health 
posters to enter in the poster contest of the dis- 
trict and state. The district has offered prizes of 
$15 to be divided among the different Federa- 
tions competing. 


The April issue of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Bulletin has an article by the extension 
chairman of this district, which tells of the work 
done in this line during the last few months. Ar- 
ticles by different chairman of departments each 
month are printed in our Bulletin. With a mem- 
bership of 900 in our Federation we feel we are 
really accomplishing something in this great work 
of child-welfare. The Bulletin has done much to 
broadcast news of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in Santa Cruz, as many of the local people did not 
realize the amount of work accomplished. 
BAKERSFIELD.—The first Junior Auxiliary Parent- 
Teacher Association in the State of California 
was organized by the Emerson Association, of 
Bakersfield, in September 1922. During that 
school year it was known as the “Junior Boosters’ 
Club,” and rendered a real service to the Senior 
Association by increasing its membershp from 
44 to 125, 

In September 1923 the Juniors voted to formally 
organize as a Junior Auxiliary to the Emerson 
Parent-Teacher Association following as near as 
possible the line of work done by the mother or- 
ganization, through department chairmen. They 
adopted a constitution of their own and con- 
ducted their meetings in a strictly parliamentary 
manner. 

They have had a wonderfully successful year, 
with each department chairman doing some d-fi- 
nite work, and with each of their 175 members 
showing enthusiastic interest. 

The membership of the mother organization this 
year is 166, showing continued interest. 

The Emerson school has only the 7th and 8th 
grade pupils, and the organization activities of 
the Junior Auxiliary have been a far reaching in- 
fluence for good to the children, as well as a de- 
cided help to the Parent-Teacher Association. 

They have had talks on Good Citizenship, 
Thrift, Mental and Physical Hygiene, Kindness to 
\nimals, Appreciation of Flowers, patriotic obser- 
vances and musical and literary numbers. Through 
their Philanthropy Department they contributed 
generously to Thanksgiving baskets, and their 
hospitality committee planned and carried out a 
Hallowe’en party. 

The success of this Junior Association has been 
largely due to the splendid help and co-operation 
of the principal of the school. 
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IOWA 

The Membership Committee of the Iowa Branch 
of the National Congress tried out the following 
plan this year: 

In the first place, we are divided into six dis- 
tricts, each presided over by a chairman. These 
chairmen have reorganized their respective terri- 
tories into county units. These in turn are 
divided again into city and rural subdivisions. 

Each district chairman answers appeals for in- 
formation or for organizers as the need may arise. 
She also is working out a tabulation of the affili- 
ated, organized and unknown schools in the state. 
This, we feel, will be of great help in the future, 
and will also prove a saving, as in the mailing of 
pamphlets—we will not mail the same group of 
leaflets to an affiliated school as we would to one 
not affliated, thus saving literature as well as 
postage. 

We are sending out three waves of letters. The 
first asked for the co-operation and good-will of 
every superintendent in the state. Every county 
superintendent was also on the mailing list. We 
enclosed a bulletin on membership suggestions 
by Mrs. Varney, and a notice in regard to the 
Home Economics Amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act. 

The second series of letters contained the fol- 
lowing bulletins: Program Outline for One Year 
High School Parent-Teacher Association, Ten 
Program Outlines for Grade Schools Parent- 
Teacher Association, Seven Program Outlines for 
Rural School Parent-Teacher Association. 

The object of this group is to show the kind of 
subjects considered at Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings—how very worth-while they are. It is 
also intended to bring to the attention of the read- 
ers the ease with which association work can be 
carried on in view of the fact that programs are 
available already worked out. 

We received every day inquiries regarding the 
work, and so felt justified in sending out a third 
group which contained the following pamphlets: 
Reason for Parent-Teacher Associations; Aims, 
Materials Practical Accomplishments; What 
Prominent Educators Think of the Movement; 
Hints to Ambitious Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In taking up the work last December the great- 
est need seemed to be for advertising—having the 
Parent-Teacher Association put before the people 
so often that all would know about it. 


How THE Work Was ADVERTISED 


To accomplish this, associations were urged to 
appoint publicity chairmen and ask their local 
papers to have a weekly Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation column. In a few weeks seven of the large 
dailies were carrying regular Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation columns, and over a score of the others 
were glad to use our stuff, when it was good news. 
The county papers have responded generously, and 
very rarely is it possible to pick up a weekly 
county newspaper without finding at least one 
Parent-Teacher Association story and often from 
half a dozen different localities in the same issue. 
The chairman of state publicity, the chairman of 
membership and the chairmen of the six different 
districts of the state all co-operated in this. One 
farm paper and one teachers’ maagazine also run 
space for Parent-Teacher Association news. 

From January 1 to April 15 an intensive mem- 


bership drive was put on, using our efforts to ac- 
quaint every community in the state with the ob- 
jects and purposes of the Parent Teacher move- 
ment. To accomplish this the membership com- 
mittee sent out over 4400 letters, reaching every 
superintendent of schools and county superinten- 
dent in the state, in three different waves, with 
National bulletins on how and why to organize 
and affiliate, and programs. At the same time 
six very efficient District chairmen were sending 
out letters and making talks wherever the snow 
and mud would allow them to go. 


MEMBERSHIP Drive PRIZES 


Prizes were given in the membership drive, one 
being a trip to the National Convention in St. 
Paul, to the district chairman bringing in the 
largest number of affiliations during the time of 
the drive. The other prizes were to schools hav- 
ing the largest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership during the time indicated and to the 
county that first reported a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation organization in every school. The first 
prize was $15.00, the second $10.00 and the other 
prizes $5.00 each, with the suggestion that they 
might find it useful in purchasing a picture or 
helping fit up the playground. 

Our increase to April was 60 new affiliations 
and 5,496 new members. The real harvest will 
come in the fall. We now have over 27,000 on our 
roll and they are still coming. 


SPEAKERS ON PARENT-TEACHER SUBJECTS 


Feeling the need of an educated Parent-Teacher 
membership, we have called for volunteers who, 
having been in the work for a long time and, be- 
lieving in it, would be willing to go where there 
was a call for help with organization or to talk 
about the national work. Within a few weeks a 
list of nearly a hundred had asked to help in this 
movement. This brought back into the work 
many who had dropped out because their chil- 
dren had outgrown the grades. It served to place 
a speaker within a few miles of every community. 


HEADQUARTERS ESTABLISHED 


Feeling that our work had reached the stage 
where we must have a worker who would give 
more time than we could expect a busy mother 
to give, and believing that our finances would 
permit of paying someone for half time, and, as 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association offered us 
a room in their offices, we established a head- 
quarters in Des Moines. We feel that this has 
gone past the experimental stage and hope that 
we may able to continue it. 

We have during the past year received much 
encouragement from our State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Our president was invited to have a place 
on the general program of the five district 
teachers’ spring meeting. Three of the teachers 
of the Central district compiled a bulletin of 
general information about parent-teacher associa- 
tions, to be handed out at one of their largest 
gatherings. We held seven round tables this 
spring. At one Parent-Teacher Association round 
table luncheon over two hundred were present. 

A Parent-Teacher Association talk was made be- 
fore the rural section of the mid-winter Farmers’ 
Short Course at Iowa State College at Ames. It 
is the first time that we have had a place on 
such a program. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 

An observation school of children of pre-school 
age has just been started at this same college 
where we have 1,400 girls learning to be home- 
makers. We are pleased to have the first steps 
in this work given to our Iowa girls who go out 
to be leaders in their communities. 

Over 1,100 letters were sent out asking that the 
Parent-Teacher Association members write to their 
Senators and Representatives urging them to sup- 
port the amendment to the Home Economics Bill 
which gives sufficient funds to train our girls who 
will be the future homemakers. 

The lowa branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations co-oper- 
ating with nine other state-wide organizations, dis- 
tributed from headquarters to all local Presidents 
1,600 World Court Petitions with a copy of our 
Peace resolutions as passed by our National Or- 
ganization. The Iowa branch is proud to report 
a splendid percentage of the 50,000 signatures 
which were carried to President Coolidge and 
which we believe has been a contributory agency 
in bringing about the further consideration of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Council Bluffs featured the junior club work 
and last summer there were 481 sewing clubs dur- 
ing the vacation, thus helping hundreds of little 
girls pass a useful vacation time and helping to 
make an all-the-year-round parenthood with no 
vacations. During the school year one building 
kept all children in school by meeting and sewing 
when clothes were needed. 

Des Moines carries on its Red Cross work all 
through the year, keeping a plentiful supply of 
clothing on hand for all ages. The same city has 
a high school with over 1,200 members and an- 
other of over 1,000. 

The State Board of the Iowa branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in executive session, recorded a 
unanimous vote against the use of public school 
buildings for the promotion of the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps through competitive essay 
writing or other such contests. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., has become such an important ele- 
ment in the community that it seemed fitting to 
tell other organizations a little of what we have 
done this year. 

Early in the year we were fortunate to secure 
Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, to 
give us a very inspiring lecture, which was open 
to the public. 

During Education Week we gave a reception 
to all the teachers in the community at Science 
Hall. All parents were invited, and thus had an 
opportunity to meet the various teachers. We 
have raised money by a series of successful card 
parties and food sales. 

Founder’s Day was appropriately observed by a 
big community gathering in Science Hall. The 
grade children furnished an excellent program. 
The reorganization of the Boy Scouts is one of 
our last achievements. Previous attempts had 
failed to arouse sufficient interest and funds, but 
we have secured an excellent leader and will pay 
him for the time he devotes to the work. 

March 19, a covered dish supper was served and 
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a farewell surprise party tendered to the wife of 
our high school principal, who after nine years of 
earnest work is leaving for a larger and better 
position. 

In brief, our organization is wideawake and 
hustling, trying to bring about a fine codperative 
spirit between teachers, parents and children. 
Our meetings are well attended and enthusiastic. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Arrangement were made for three speakers for 


the annual meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation held in Nashua, May 23. The general 
topic was “The Mental Safety of the Child.” 

The principal speaker on the program was Dr. 
Baker, of Laconia, discussing the subject, “Men- 
tal Habits.” Mr. Charles W. Walker, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Concord, spoke on 
“Giving Brains a Chance,” Miss Katherine Lee, 
Secretary of the Community Council at Nashua 
spoke on the “Community’s Obligation.” In ad- 
dition, arrangements were made for music and 
other features, allowing sufficient time for the 
discussion of the topics indicated. 


Boarp MEETING 


At the last executive board meeting, held in 
Manchester, the President, Mrs. H. L. Grinnell, 
presided. 

Letters were read from Miss Myrtie Adams, 
and the board voted to commend her for her 
work on the Scholarship Loan Fund, to give 
her additional helpers, and to present a definite 
plan of work at the annual meeting. 

A year ago the Student Loan Fund began to 
function because of the firm belief that we should 
lend a hand to our boys and girls of fine char- 
acter and of demonstrated ability whose means 
of support are dependent wholly or in part on 
their own labor. We hope to prove that, when 
properly selected and controlled, student credit 
is sound security. 

In granting these loans the character and 
ability of the selected students must be estab- 
lished beyond question. The money they re- 
ceive from the Student Loan Fund is borrowed 
and they must clearly understand that they are 
under obligation to pay it back. The greatest 
evil in a loan default is not in the loss of money, 
but in the resultant disintegration of character. 
A student can learn no better lesson than the 
fact that financial integrity is one of the most 
valuable assets in the life of any person. 

The certificate that will be given to every 
student on the liquidation of his debt not only 
furnishes the highest reference as to character 
but will have definite value to its holder when 
seeking a position or banking accommodations. 

A circular explaining the nature of the Stu- 
dent Loan Fund and asking for yearly sums to 
maintain this fund was sent last fall to every 
affiliated Parent-Teacher Association in the state. 
It was followed by another circular asking each 
local organization to elect or appoint one of its 
members as a committee to work with the state 
chairman. 

It seemed vital to the cause to let each organi- 
zation examine and report its call for aid. Let- 
ters have been written to individuals whom we 
thought would be interested in the work. The 
response to the circulars and letters has been 


gratifying, the fund has been started, and we 
look to the future with confidence. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Although the Burlington Association was some- 
what dormant last year, a great deal of work 
was carried on. The lunch room proved a greater 
success than ever before. So far this year more 
pupils are being served than were served last 
year, and the receipts are very good. Being a 
teacher myself I can say a personal word concern- 
ing the value of the lunch room. Besides giving 
us varied, well balanced lunches it has improved 
the boarding situation to such an extent that 
teachers now have no trouble in securing good 
boarding places. The children are pleased with 
the lunches, and they seem to be much better 
nourished than they were before the days of the 
lunch room. 

The library has had a number of books added. 
The school and the town make it a “real” public 
library. 

During the summer a new project was very suc- 
cessfully worked out. Under the auspices of the 
Association Miss Helen Sellars, a graduate of the 
Savage School, and Miss Ruth Ellis, a Junior in 
the same school, directed playground work in 
Burlington. This work was carried on on the 
school grounds and proved to be very beneficial 
to the children. It was such a success that we 
hope to continue the work next summer on a 
larger scale. 

A dentist was employed for several weeks dur- 
ing the summer to examine and treat the teeth 
of the children of the town. 

Another committee secured lovely curtains and 
scenery for the stage in the school auditorium. 
The school has already been greatly helped by 
this gift. 

The new Red Cross nurse for the town and 
school has done some excellent work. She spends 
the greater part of the day examining children, 
reporting cases needing treatment and visiting 
the parents of extreme cases. 

Without reorganization under our new Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. H. Buck the Association is taking 
on new life. We have a meeting each month, 
every other meeting being at night. 

In October a membership drive was put on 
through the school. At the last meeting, Novem- 
ber 14th, two hundred and nine new members 
were reported. 

This year a gold star is placed on the report 
card of each pupil having a parent voting for 
him at the meeting that month. A dictionary is 
to be given as a prize to the grade in high school 
getting the most votes at the meetings. Pictures 
are to be given in the other departments. 

Our association sent nine delegates to the 
Parent-Teacher Convention in Winston-Salem. 
The expenses of the President were met by the 
association. She was also given a life member- 
ship in the National Association by the home 
Association. 

One thing of very special interest to our As 
sociation this year is the plan for work in Visual 
Education in the school. A machine for show- 
ing still pictures belongs to the school, so the 
Association has purchased a number of slides to 
be used in visual education. Stereoscopes and 
a great many views have been purchased to be 
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used by the teachers and pupils in connection 
with the classroom work. A lecture by Dr. Rus- 
kin was given. A moving picture has been shown 
at school. The proceeds from both these enter- 
tainments went toward paying for the slides and 


views. 
OKLAHOMA 

The second annual Parent-Teacher state conven- 
tion was held in Perry, Oklahoma, the 28th and 
29th of March, and was good from start to finish. 

Without a doubt the address given by Hon. P. P. 
Claxton, superintendent of Tulsa schools, was well 
worth what any delegate paid to attend this con- 
vention, for Mr. Claxton made it very clear that 
the Parent-Teacher force was the greatest move- 
ment in America today. 

Not enough can be said for the gracious way 
that Perry treated these delegates, for the keys 
of the city were literally turned over to the asso- 
ciation, lock and all. 

Other outstanding speakers on the program 
were E. E. Brown of the State Superintendent’s 
ofice who supplied for M. A. Nash; J. R. Bar- 
ton of Sapulpa schools; H. L. Allen, superin- 
tendent of Guthrie; and E. Robert Palmer, State 
Secretary to the National Home and School As- 
sociation. 

All these men are thoroughly “sold” on the 
real work and value of Parent-Teacher work and 
the convention at large were convinced of this 
fact upon hearing their talks. 

Mrs. J. E. Sharp of Lawton, who was for- 
merly chairman of the censor board of Wichita 
Falls brought a message on the present day films 
and mapped out a program of censorship for the 
convention to consider. 

Reports showed that although the State branch 
was sixteen months old, that it had grown from 
a membership of six hundred to between seven 
and eight thousand under the able leadership 
of the State President, Mrs. J. P. Slaughter, of 
Oklahoma City. 





Wuy Suoutp Junior Hicn Scnoot Have a 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION ? 


The parents of Junior High School pupils are 
prone to think that they are no longer needed 
by their children. This is far from correct. Pu- 
pils of this age need their parents as they have 
never needed them before. 

Previous to this age children have not reached 
the turning point in life. Their thoughts have 
run along in a more or less undisturbed way. 
They have not been subject to the many ills and 
temptations that beset them with the advent of 
puberty. It is at this point that children need 
guidance. DO THEY GET IT? 

In a great many cases children of this age move 
forward in spite of home and school conditions 
rather than by aid of them. Many parents do 
not discriminate between a boy of ten years and 
one of fourteen except to see that the one is 
larger in stature than the other. That is by far 
the least difference. The older boy has an en- 
tirely different outlook upon life. The parents 
and teachers must realize this change and en- 
deavor to meet it. This can be done only through 
a careful study of the age of adolescence. This 
is no small task. It will take time and patience. 
Every means of education must be employed. 


We must enroll the newspaper, pulpit, clubs, and 
Parent-Teacher Association in this service to our 
children. 


The Federated Patrons Clubs of Oklahoma 
City was changed to The Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations at the February meeting. 
Thirty-one of the clubs have paid their dues 
and are now well organized Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. 

The remaining clubs have been a little slow 
because of lack of information. Before this goes 
to press we hope to have one hundred per cent 
Parent-Teacher Association in Oklahoma City. 

The council meetings are held the first Friday 
afternoon in each month. The largest attendance 


has been when lunch was enjoyed at the Junior 
High Schools. 


In order to prevent confusion of dates for Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meetings among the vari- 
ous schools a system was arranged and voted 
whereby the city council should meet the first 
week of the school month, the Central High the 
second week, the grade schools the third and the 
Junior High Schools the fourth week. In this. 
way parents having children in different schools 
will encounter no conflict of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meetings nor will there be more than 
one meeting a week. 








Whittier school Parent-Teacher Association has 
stressed “Children’s Cafeteria” as their main 
year’s work and their’s has gone forward in a 
wonderful way under the direct leadership of Mrs. 
W. S. Foster who is a specialist in home eco- 
nomics. Each week four girls and four boys are 
used and up to the present time more than one 
hundred and twenty-five have profited by this plan. 
Caps and aprons are furnished and each one is 
held responsible for his or her cleanliness and 
neatness during service. They are taught food 
values, how to prepare a balanced meal, how to 
make wholesome desserts, salads, salad dressing, 
etc. No trouble whatever to get all the help nec- 
essary at any time for both the boys and girls love 
to help in this cafeteria. 





Emerson Parent-Teacher Association sends in 
a good report, which gives us some novel ways 
of raising money. One was an entertainment in 
which pupils from every grade in the school took 
part, beginning with a clown Kindergarten band 
and up through the grades with their drills, songs, 
tableaux, dancing, etc. This netted them $115.00 
by charging an admission fee of ten and twenty- 
five cents. 

Another way was a school carnival which 
brought them the sum of $98.00. The mothers 
donated the sandwiches, fruit, cakes, salads, etc., 
which in turn were sold for from one to five cents 
during the noon hours. In the afternoon different 
rooms put on stunts and shows of all kinds at 
which an admission fee of one cent was charged. 





Lincoln School Parent-Teacher Association has 
just finished its best year yet, having purchased a 
mimeograph, a pictorial encyclopedia and several 
volumes of books which are valuable helps to the 
teachers, 
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It is an old and antiquated thought that these 
days we are equipping our teachers for their good 
for in reality we are only making it possible for 
them to better present a question to our children. 
Through combined effort of the faculty and the 
Parent-Teacher Association nearly $200.00 worth 
of good pictures have been added to Lincoln 
School as well as donating the sum of $100.00 to 
the Daniel Payne Open Air Theatre. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


At the present time we have eighty chartered 
and affiliated local organizations representing a 
membership of 5,608. Of this number a large 
percentage are men. Replies received to a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out, show from the organi- 
zations reporting an average of 29.11 per cent. 
of the members are men. 

The South Dakota State Branch maintains regu- 
larly, a booth at the State Fair in Huron, where 
literature is distributed, and questions are an- 
swered. Daily lectures by specialists will be a 
part of the 1924 program, and moving pictures 
upon subjects illustrating the departments of work 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Of the outstanding accomplishments of a state- 
wide nature, probably the most noteworthy is the 
institution of the Student’s Loan Fund. President 
Edgar C. Higbie of the Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison, is the general chairman of the 
fund acting in the capacity of Director of the 
Department of Education. The general educa- 
tional committee made a survey of the finances 
of grade, high, and college students. The result 
of the survey indicated that the grade and high 
school children were fairly well financed, but that 
a real need for finances exists if the boys and 
girls who desire and who would make good col- 
lege students are enabled to attend college. 

The sub-committee of eight appointed to secure 
funds has issued a circularized appeal through- 
out the state which includes all schools, various 
organizations interested in the aims and purposes 
of child welfare work, college men and women 
as individuals interested, and special demands are 
made that Parent-Teacher Associations make a 
strenuous effort to promote a Student’s Loan Fund 
Day. Various plans are offered for raising the 
fund. Benefit entertainments, benefit moving pic- 
ture shows, candy and lemonade sales by the chil- 
dren, manual training departments can offer their 
goods for sale, domestic science can have a bake 
sale. The entire school could give an entertain- 
ment, church societies, women’s clubs and civic 
organizations are all asked, to undertake some 
plan for raising money to be carried out on the 
Student’s Loan Fund Day. 

A prize of five dollars is offered by the commit- 
tee for the best plan for a local drive. A loving 
cup will be given to the place that raises the 
largest sum and a scholarship has been arranged 
for the place that raises the largest fund per cap- 
ita based on the number enrolled in the schools 
of that town or city. 

A sub-committee of three with a bonded treas- 
urer receives the money which shall not be used 
for expenses in connection with the raising and 
disbursing of funds, but is to be used for loans 
to students only. The funds are safeguarded 
against depletion either by dishonesty or by un- 
avoidable means, by a short-time, paid-up life 


insurance policy taken out in favor of the fund. 
This removes all danger of loss from death, acci- 
dent or non-payment. 

Any boy or girl who has graduated from high 
school and can secure the endorsement of three 
responsible people may obtain money from the 
fund without interest during the school years and 
a very slight charge for interest for the years fol- 
lowing school until the loan has been paid. Stu- 
dents may attend any institution of higher learn- 
ing in the state—university, normal school, de- 
nominational school, agricultural or trades. 


Complying with the suggested plans as dis- 
cussed at the 1923 state convention, the Bone- 
steel Parent-Teacher Association has undertaken 
to make a gift of “Fifty Dollars or More Each 
Year” to this Loan Fund. 

A series of six benefit moving picture shows 
has been arranged for, one show to be given each 
month, on a percentage of proceeds basis, and 
all the earnings so secured will be given to the 
Student’s Loan Fund. 

The programs that have been arranged consist 
of educational pictures and a special picture with 
each monthly benefit program showing two after- 
noon performances and two evening performances. 
A sub-committee will make a house-to-house can- 
- to sell tickets in advance of the date for each 
show. 


Murpo on THE Map 


One of the best reports of a local meeting has 
come from Murdo. One hundred and twenty-five 
persons were present to listen to a program of in- 
teresting numbers. The outstanding one of these 
was the timely address of Judge F. J. Carpenter, 
from which the following excerpts may 
quoted: 

To teach the child to obey is giving the child 
the best possible preparation for school. 

As a correctional institution the school is a total 
failure. 

The best teacher in the world cannot undo the 
mistakes of parents. 

If parents are lax in their morals and children 
are disobedient we must have a poor citizenship. 

As a rule, children are made or unmade morally 
and intellectually before the age of seven years. 

To overlook faults and forgive too easily is a 
greater danger than being too severe. 

Strict fathers and mothers mould the best boys 
and girls because they make them “toe the mark.” 

There is a hue and cry for better schools, but 
really the cry should be for better parents— 
especially better fathers. 

The most important business in which we are 
engaged is rearing children. 

We owe a higher and nobler duty to our chil- 
dren than simply supplying them with food, 
clothing and shelter. 

The greatest injustice we can do our children is 
not to teach them to obey. 

If we do not discipline our children the world 
will, and when the world attends to the job it 
does it with an iron hand and without velvet 
gloves. 

For the lack of discipline when a boy, many a 
man has looked through prison bars or dangled 
at the end of a rope. 





